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Some of the Delegates to the 1925 Convention of the National Wool Growers Association 
At the Palace Hotel, San Francisco 























SHIP "EM T0 DENVER 


FOR the year 1924, Denver was one of the few 


markets in the United States, showing increases 
in every department, cattle, hogs, sheep and horses. 


Dice» maintained its lead as the largest feeder 
sheep market in the world, and third in total 
sheep receipts. Packers purchased over 900,000 


head of fat lambs and sheep, the balance of the 
2,039,000 sheep received being feeders. 


Nee tes numbers slaughtered in packing houses 
showed a 15 per cent increase ever 1923. The 
new million dollar plant of the Blayney Murphy 
Company was opened in 1924. 


Gear progress was made in the advertising 
campaign of western mountain raised live stock, 

Denver being one of the few yards to show increases 
in cattle and sheep shipments direct to feed lots. 
The horse market has developed into the largest 
in the country. 


DENVER 
The Livestock Market of the West 
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PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


“FOUR PLY VERYBEST” 
PAPER FLEECE TWINE 















Recommended by all Wool Associa- 
tions and Buyers. 

Its use will bring you an Increased 

price for your Wool. 


Manufactured only by 


WORTENDYKE MFG.CO. 
RICHMOND,VA. 
U.S.A. 








JUST WHAT THE NAME IMPLIES 





STOCKED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE COMPANY 


PORTLAND — SAN FRANCISCO — SALT LAKE CITY 





"THE VERYBEST PAPER FLEECE TWINE” &, 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 
The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 
Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 








t BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO’S. 


Standard 4-lb. Jute Oversewed 


WOOL BAGS 
WORTENDYKE’S PAPER TWINE 


Salt Lake Office, 925 Kearns Bidg. 


Telephone Wasatch 2121 
WE SELL THROUGH DEALERS ONLY 























reserve the 
Home Wontact 


ON’T LOSE TOUCH with your boy or girl at college. Let- 

ters are slow, formal things. Only your own voice—your- 
self—preserves the home contact fully and wholly. Many parents 
arrange to call their sons or daughters at regular weekly intervals, 
fixing an hour which in truth is the “home hour” for the young- 
sters—the time when they may be in intimate touch with the folks 
at home and all the influences of the home life. 








When the student accomplishes 
Year after year much some achievement of moment in his 
of the telephone property H s 
of th's company has worn college life pail a accorded —— 
out or has been outgrown, special recognition, his first thought 
and has been replaced at is to tell Dad and Mother about it. 
much higher prices for e a 
matesiol aus taker. low- Encourage him to use Long Distance. 
ever, it is essential that ; j H Hy 
rg agg mpg Nothing will tie him closer to home 
ment to provide satisfac- and home folks than voice-to-voice 
tory service, even though 
: saat ‘tbeae. Oe contact over the telephone. 
company’s average invest- - . 
ment per telephone. Statiou-to-Station calls are quicke 
er and cost less, 








Bell System 


One Policy and all Directed 


One System toward 


Universal Service Better Service 





The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
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OWN THE WORLD’S BEST ARMS 









Shoot up to 200 
, accurate shots per 
minute with our LUGER and MAU- 
SER pistols, range over a_ mile. 
MAUSER, MANNLICHER and al! 
domestic rifles, shotguns, pistols and revolvers. Write 
for free Catalog “G.” 

PACIFIC ARMS CORPORATION, San Francisco. 





Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle, 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. 
THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. C. 


1711 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 








Montana 
Wool Growers! 


We sold more Wool Bags and Fleece Twine 
in 1924 than ever before. We thank you for 
your patronage. 


We specialize in 64-ounce, hemmed top, jute 
oversewed Bags made especially for us by 
Bemis; and 4-ply Paper Fleece Twine; a com- 
bination that affords the wool grower the best 
there is. We can also supply 4-ply Jute 
Fleece Twine. 


ASK US FOR PRICES. 


We also distribute 


“Black Leaf 40” Sheep Dip. 
Kemp’s Branding Liquid—3 Colors. 
Cooper’s Dips—Powder and Liquid. 


Write for Prices. 


The T. C. Power Co. 


Established in 1867. Helena, Mont. 








Wolf and Goyote Exterminator 


“The Edwards Formula and simple 
instructions the real thing,” says 
John Youngberg, Chadbourn, Mont., 
after poisoning five coyotes in four 
nights. 

Mr. Youngberg never trapped or 
poisoned a coyote before. He says, 
“There won't be a coyote left in 
three years. Anyone can get them 
this way.” Price $2.50 


GEORGE EDWARDS, Clyde Park, Montana 











For Your Book Shelves 


Prootw. G. Sheep Husbandry, 


oR eT RR Se Cae Pe $2.50 
PA Farm and Y station Management, 
ee ER ee ee eae ee $4.50 
Range Pasture Management, 
By Dr. A. W. Sampson ......ccccccecs $4.00 
Native American Forage Plants, 
By Dr. A. W. SamMpSon .covcccccccccece $5.00 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


























There can be no halt! 


A new day creeps across the continent. Dawn 
breaks successively upon New York, upon 


Pittsburgh, 
Francisco. 

A hundred million people awake. Great 
cities, villages, and tiny hamlets bestir them- 
selves. A nation turns to lathe, to plow, to 
pen—to its multitudinous tasks. 

A hundred million workers must be fed. 
Whatever the new day brings, this fact re- 
mains unalterable. Food must be forthcom- 
ing. Life must be sustained. 

In the early half-light a great American 
industry is already bent upon this colossal 
task. In twenty or more large packing cen- 
ters the wheels of the meat supply are turning. 

The shriek of locomotives, the trampling of 
hoofs, and the clatter of horses! From near- 
by farms and distant ranches thousands of 
cattle are coming to market. 


upon Chicago, Denver, San 





©S.& Cor 


Today thousands of animals will be turned 
into meat—clean, wholesome, appetizing. 
Thousands of refrigerator cars will carry this 
meat hundreds of miles to every city and vil- 
lage in the nation. All will be served—un- 
failingly. 

Day after day, month after month, year 
after year, the work goeson. There can be no 
halt. There can be no “if” in the language 
of the meat supply. 

The needs of the nation must be supplied. 
From the humblest of beginnings America 
has evolved slowly and logically a means to 
this end. We have glimpsed it at work. It is 
the American meat packing industry. 

* * * 


It has been the privilege of Swift & Company 
to bear an important part in this tremendous 
work, and to share in the responsibilities 
which attend it. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 


Swill 
Silverleal BI 


Swift & Company’s profit from 
all sources averages only a 
fraction of a cent a pound 


This company alone has twenty-three 
packing plants adjacent to live-stock pro- 
ducing centers, from which meats are dis- 
tributed through a system of branch houses, 
refrigerator cars, and car routes to every part 
of the nation. 

Swift & Company has ever sought im- 
provement in the service which it renders. 
Its contributions to finer quality foods and 
more economical operation have been many. 
Yet the latest is never counted as the utmost. 
The search for even better quality and even 
greater economies, and hence for even better 
service, goes forward unceasingly from day 
to day. 


Note: This is the final advertisement of a series which 
has traced the development of the American meat 
packing industry from earliest times. Upon applica- 
tion, Swift & Company will supply to interested read- 
ers without charge a complete set of the sixteen 
advertisements which have constituted this series, 




















HOME COMFORT CAMP 





Bullt By 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 
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* Making Animal Tagging Easy ” 


KETCHUM eum 
CLINCHER Cextnic <J 


tag that stays. For Cattle, Sheep and Hogs. 
Three sizes. Numbered and Lettered to suit., Write 
for description and prices. (Also sale tags.) 

AETCHUM MFG. CO., Dept. 23 LUZERNE, N. Y- 
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NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 


and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


















SEND FOR FREE HANDY BREEDER'S CHART 


PERFECT 
EAR TAG 


FOR CATTLE-HOGS -SHEEP 
e orngina. “Piercing tag 
Its Double Hole Lock 
Makes it superior to all imi- 
tations. Clamped on in 
one operation— 
it ‘‘stays put 


SALTLAKESTAMP CO. 2... 


| Without obligaiion {o we, please vend FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS and Price Lisl.) 




















The best Tag on the market in. 
dorsed by prominent stockmen 

with our DOUBLE ACTION PLIERS 
50% More Tags can be attached, with one. 
half the EXERTION as other Pliers on the 
market. One Squeeze attaches Tag instant. 
ly. WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


Inter-Mtn. Machine & Stamp Works, Ine, 
238 East 2nd So. 





A Californian Endorsement 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


November 3, 1923. 


From E. H. Tryon, Wool Scouring Plant, 


Stockton, California. 


“It seems as though you should interest sheepmen in your brand- 
ing fluid. There are too many cheap paint substitutes labeled on the 
can ‘Will Scour Out,’ that are being used. 


“In our experience with our scouring plant, scouring about four 
million pounds of Western wools a year, we have found no branding 


2, 


fluid that will scour out, except Kemp’s. 


Black—Red—Green 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


Western Agents 
Palace Arms & Hdw. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
illiams & Moore, Stockton, Calif. 
Northern Calif. Wool Warchouse Co., 
Vina, Calif. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


BILLINGS 
A, F. McCandless 
2516 First Avenue North 


SALT LAKE CITY 
Chas. F. Wiggs 
224 So. West Temple St. 


EL PASO 
W. H. Sparr 
311 W. San Francisco St. 








Salt Lake City, Utah ® 
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SHIP OR OFFER YOUR 








SHEEP .PELTS 


HELLMAN BROS. sz..ows. mo. 


104 N. MAIN ST. 




















Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 


We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 








=> HOTEL 
The EDELWETSS ==» 
=> CAFE 


1655 California Street 
DENVER, COLO. 


The Best Place to Stop and the 
Best Place to Eat. 











HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOM WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices” 














IN WRITING ADVERTISERS, 
PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER. 


: Reasonable Prices Prompt Service 


Quality 














The World’s Wool Markets 


are reported very fully in the 


Boston Evening Transcript 


EVERY THURSDAY 


The Boston Wool Market Report in that edition 
is acknowledged to be 


THE BEST SUMMARY PUBLISHED 
From One to Two Pages Every Thursday 


ONE YEAR $2.10; SIX MONTHS $1.05; THREE MONTHS 65c 
Boston Transcript Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 


Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 
Oats 
Barley, Hay 
Grain, etc. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 


But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 
Phone Was. 3639—3663 





SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah. 
Capacity, 50,000 Sheep 


10,000 UNDER COVER, with separate sheep scales conveniently located for 
handling large or small lots. 600,000 sheep handled here in 1924. 


Home of THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 








MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 








Stockdale Sheep Feeding Yards 


on, ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Located in the Illinois CORN BHLT, 65 miles from Chicago 
Modern barns for 50,000 lambs. 
EQUIPPED FOR MIXING MOLASSES FEEDS. 
Write for estimate on lamb feeding cost. 


GEORGE H. WEITZ, Stockdale, Illinois. 








Native American Forage Plants 


Another Good Book by Dr. Arthur W. Sampson, Associate Professor of Range 
Management and Forest Ecology of the University of California, 


Our readers will recall the series of articles on forage plants written some 
time ago by Dr. Sampson for the Wool Grower. Native American Forage Plants 
is along the same line, but, of course, very much more extensive and elaborate. 
The illustrations—and there are about 200 of them—are unusually artistic and 
ea It’s a very easy step from the picture to recognition of the growing 
plant. 

The book is divided into two parts: 
Plant Life of the Pasture and Import- 
ant Native Forage Plants. 

Part One contains chapters on Pas- 
ture Forage and Animal Nutrition, How 
Plants Live, Grow and Reproduce, En- 
vironment of Range and Pastu 
Plants and Forces That Influence 
Them, and _ Classification, Collection, 
and Preservation of Plant Specimens. 


Part Two is made up of chapters de- 
scribing the various native grasses an 
broadleaved forage plants, such as the 
wheatgrasses, bluegrasses, fescues, 
redtops, and plants of the pea, carrot, 
sunflower and valerian families. It 
also includes a discussion of the com- 
parative forage-value of the differe1 
pasture grasses and of the broadleaveu 
forage plants. 


A book that should be found in every sheepman’s library. 


We will send it to any address, postage prepaid, for $5. 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


302 McCornick Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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Get Some 
EXTRA WOOL 
This Year 


You can get an extra pound of wool from each 
sheep you shear if you do it with a machine. 
Tests by sheep owners have proved that machine 
shorn sheep will give more wool per clip, year 
after year, than sheep shorn with blades. The 
best possible shearing equipment you can buy is 


STEWART 
SHEARING 
MACHINERY 

















Stewart Hand 





Stewart New Improved Power No. 
LITTLE WONDER (Ball Bearing) 


From the STEWART No. 9 Hand Power Machine, 
made for owners of just a few sheep, through the 
Little Wonder which handles 300 to 400 sheep a day, 
up to the biggest shearing plants in the world, 
STEWART has always been the best sheep shearing 
equipment made. STEWART means a big saving of 
wool and time to owners. 


Send for Catalog 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A. F. MCCANDLESS 
2510 First Ave. North 
Billings, Montana 


CHAS. F. WIGGS W.H.SPARR 
224 S.W. Temple St., 311 San Francisco St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah E] Paso, Texas 














SHEEP 
Marketing 
Problems 


DEPENDABLE 
MARKETING 
SERVICE 


AFFORDED BY 


W.R.SMITH 
& SON 


Sheep Commission Merchants 


OMAHA—CHICAGO—DENVER 


‘*‘Nothing But Sheep” 
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Bridging the Wide Gap Between 


Producers and Consumers 





IFTY million people live in the ten states that comprise the northeast corner of the nation. 
For compelling economic reasons these people are largely engaged in industrial pursuits, and 


year after year, as industry has grown, the northeast has become more and more dependent 
on other regions for food supply. 


How greatly the gap between the center of population and the centers of meat animal pro- 
duction has widened in a comparatively short period is indicated by the following contrasts: 


In 1850 the national center of population was east of the Ohio River with sheep raising, 
dairy production, hog raising and beef growing centered within a few score miles of the hub 
of population. 


Today the center of national population is in Indiana, while the centers of livestock produc- 
tion are hundreds of miles west, to-wit: 250 miles in the case of swine, 650 miles in the case of 
beef cattle, and 800 miles in the case of sheep. 


Even when conveyed to the center of population, these products still are 500 miles inland 
from the dense consumer markets of the Atlantic coast. 


It is just as inconceivable for the farmers of the West to ship their livestock over such great 
distances to innumerable local packing plants scattered throughout the country as for the house- 
wives of the East to send out West for their next week’s supply of meat. 


National packers, such as Armour and Company, are engaged especially in moving the sur- 
plus from the states which produce more livestock than can be consumed locally, to the indus- 


trial sections of the country which cannot be adequately supplied with meat products from the 
immediate surrounding agricultural communities. 


When Boston orders pork tenderloins, when New York decides on roast for dinner, or Balti- 
more chooses lamb chops, they are not concerned about the remoteness of their source of sup- 
ply. The national packing industry performs its functions so efficiently that the gap between 
the two becomes merely the distance to a retail meat merchant. 


In this respect, Armour and Company and other national packers are performing a two-fold 
service of real public interest: First, in providing a ready market for the producers of meat ani- 
mals; and, second, in providing a steady supply for consumers of meat products. 





ARMOUR 480 COMPANY — CHICAGO 


9070 
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| Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








Applied Optimism: 


The wool growers who attended the 
San Francisco convention 
timistic. 


were op- 
Their optimism was not the 
kind that allows the prospect of better 
things to blind them to the mistakes 
and the past. The 
purpose and result of their convening 
was the making and putting into ef- 
fect of plans for remedying the weak- 
nesses of their business and to make 
the wool growing industry safer and 
more efficient, both in production nad 
marketing. With other progressive- 
minded sheepmen who were not at 
the convention, 


inefficiencies of 


will work on 
their own ranches and in and through 
the local and state branches of their 
organization to give their sons a busi- 
ness that will be more secure 
and of 


they 


, efficient 
greater service to the nation. 


Stability : 


Two principal objects of organized 
wool growers are the stabilizing of 
markets and the stabilizing of range 
rights. 

Scarcely a man can be found who 
would not prefer moderate and uni- 
form market prices and expense levels 
to the pronounced rises and falls that 
always have characterized markets of 
the two products of the sheep indus- 
try. 

In the nature of textile affairs and 
the manner in which the public pur- 
chases clothing there is much that 
makes for instability and this the 
growers cannot control or prevent. 
They can prevent drops in the wool 
market such as the one of 1924 that 
was not due concerned with 
textile trade conditions, but was 
caused entirely by the forcing of sales 
by growers who were ignorant of the 
true market conditions, or 


to, or 


whose 


financial status compelled them to sell 
at a time and at a price not approved 
by their good judgment. 


The two causes of the growers’ 
part in upsetting wool markets are 
over-dependence upon borrowed cap- 
ital and lack of information regard- 
ing markets. The first can be cured 
by individual action and _ business 
ability. The second is also a matter 
to be remedied by the individual, but 
he can serve himself by contact with 
his fellows in organizations prepared 
and equipped to furnish the needed 
information and to market in orderly 
and intelligent fashion. 


Lamb market stabilization depends 
almost wholly upon organized effort. 
Regulation of receipts at markets and 
adjustment of delivery to actual daily 
needs calls for a measure of sugges- 
tion and direction to lamb shippers 
that cannot demonstrate its real value 
until a majority of the shippers will 
give information to their organiza- 
tion and act 
they 


upon the information 
which receive therefrom. 

The report of the sheep marketing 
committee, printed in this issue, de- 
careful study. It shows the 
relation of organization work to 
steadier lamb prices. 


serves 


Range Rights: 


The effort of stockmen to obtain 
more definite and secure rights to the 
grazing they now use is made neces- 
sary by economic consideration. Max- 
imum production at minimum cost de- 
mands safety for investment and im- 
provement in the instruments of pro- 
duction—land and live stock. With- 
out guaranties of permanency in the 
use of lands which the stockmen must 
have and which they cannot purchase, 
and which the government will not 
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sell, there cannot be sound investing 
and building for the future. , 

While stock is grazed on the public 
domain or national forests only by 
sufferance, the owners cannot justify 
investment in the class of sires need- 
ed to improve their herds and flocks 
and make them better producers five, 


ten, or twenty years hence. Neither 
can they install the improvements 
which are necessary to the wisest 


policy of range use. 

These, and not forest grazing fees 
alone, are things that 
thinking about. 


stockmen are 





PHIPPS FOREST GRAZING BILL 
PASSED BY U. S. SENATE 


The Phipps bill (Senate 2424) was 
passed in the Senate at Washington 
on January 31 without an opposing 
vote. The bill contains three provis- 
ions: (1) A reduction of 25 per cent 
in present fees for grazing on na- 
tional forests; (2) Payment of 50 
per cent (instead of 25 per cent) of 
collections from grazing to the states; 
(3) Establishment of a board of graz- 
ing appeals to have final power in 
cases concerning reduction or cancel- 
lation of grazing permits. 

The Phipps bill, in its second and 
third provisions, is identical with the 
Borah bill printed in the issue of the 
Wool Grower for April, 1924. 

The attitude of the House of Rep- 
resentatives towards this measure is 
in some doubt. It is probable that 
the House committee on agriculture 
may wish to hold hearings on the 
bill. If this is done and if opposi- 
tion develops, it will be difficult to 
secure a vote before the adjournment 
of Congress on March 4. 

As announced at San Francisco, 
Secretary Gore has stated that he ex- 
pects to take action in February upon 
the Forest Service’s range appraisal 
report, which was the attempt to de- 
termine the “commercial value” of 
forest grazing. The report of the 
committee on national forests and 
public lands, as adopted by the con- 
vention, urged the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to reject this report. The 
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Secretary has granted hearings on 
the subject and Secretary Marshall, 
Secretary Metcalf of Nevada, and oth- 
ers will represent the association in 
the hearings at Washington on Feb- 
ruary 4. 





REPORT ON LIVESTOCK SITUA- 
TION SENT TO THE PRESIDENT 
BY THE AGRICULTURAL 
CONFERENCE 





The Agricultural Conference ap- 
pointed by President Coolidge to make 
recommendations that would lead to 
the improvement of agricultural con- 
ditions in the United States made the 
following report to the President on 
January 14, 1925, through its chairman, 
Robert D. Carey: 


The Emergency in the Livestock Industry. 

In response to the request of the Presi- 
dent, the conference is endeavoring to point 
out such practical steps as may be taken 
to put agriculture upon a business basis. At 
the outset of its deliberations, the confer- 
ence was confronted by suggestions for the 
creation of new governmental agencies and 
for the making of large appropriations for 
the assistance of different branches of agri- 
culture. But, in sympathy with the Presi- 
dent’s desire for decreased tax burdens and 
further simplicity of governmental opera- 
tions, it will be the effort of the conference 
to find a solution of the problems as far as 
possible by better utilization of existing 
governmental institutions and by the in- 
dication of amendments to existing laws and 
pending legislation and the presentation of 
suggestions by which the farmer himself 
may improve his own business position. 

Numerous comprehensive reports of pub- 
lic commissions and conferences, such as 
the report of the Agricultural Conference of 
1922 and of the Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry and numerous trade re- 
ports, present adequate discussion of exist- 
ing situations and of economic, social, and 
political causes and effects which are re- 
lated to agricultural conditions and needs. 
For this reason, the conference plans to sub- 
mit concrete recommendations rather than 
elaborate reports of conditions or technical 
discussions. 

The scope of the work of this conference 
necessarily divides itself into: First, a re- 
port on the emergency situation in the live- 
stock industry; second, a report on neces- 
sary legislation; third, a report on the ad- 
ministration by the government of matters 
which affect agriculture; fourth, a study of 
the important problems of the industries of 
the country; and finally, a discussion of 
those problems which must be solved by the 
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farmers of the country as a part of the re- 
sponsibilities which lie directly with the 
producers themselves. 

This report deals with the emergency in 
the live-stock industry to which attention 
was called by the president at the first meet- 
ing of the conference, Reports dealing with 
other matters will be submitted from time 
to time. 


The Cattle Situation. 

In recent months there has been a very 
heavy forced liquidation of the cattle indus- 
try which has been caused in part by a 
shortage of feed, but principally by the call- 
ing of loans by private financing agencies. 
During the war and immediately after many 
were encouraged to engage in the industry 
and extensive loans were made on cattle at 
excessive valuation. The action of the gov- 
ernment in making advances to the live- 
stock industry, through the War Finance 
corporation, has materially aided in absorb- 
ing the shock of deflation. Evidence at hand 
indicates that the breeding stock now on 
farms and ranges has been reduced to the 
point where future production will not be 
greatly in excess of normal demand. There- 
fore confidence in the industry is warranted 
and those adjustments which will assist in 
putting it on a sound and efficient basis, 
should be made as speedily as_ possible. 
These adjustments should deal with finance, 
transportation costs, tariff and grazing. 


Finance. 


The conference found that the cattle in- 
dustry was faced with a serious shortage of 
credit facilities. The break down of the old 
packer-controlled live-stock loan companies, 
the weakened and restricted condition of 
many local banks of the range country, the 
lack of available primary discount agencies 
lie at the root of the present credit problem 
of the cattlemen. The Federal Intermediate 
Credit Bank has adequate funds and by law 
is empowered to advance the necessary 
money to take care of sound live-stock loans 
wherever they may be presented through 
solvent, well-managed discount agencies. It 
is necessary at this time that the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks should assume 
the full responsibility by aggressively and 
sympathetically undertaking to cover the 
field and thus support and supplement the 
normal financing of live-stock paper. The 
conference fully recognizes that only such 
loans should be made through the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks as are safe and 
will carry the confidence of the investors in 
government debentures. It therefore rec- 
ommends that: 

1. The Federal Farm Loan Board, which 
administers the Federal Intermediate Cred- 
it Bank, be requested to send its chairman, 
together with the member of the board who 
is specially charged with the administra- 
tion of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks and such other representatives as the 
board may deem necessary, to enter upon an 
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immediate campaign to present to the cat- 
tlemen, bankers, and commercial institu- 
tions of the various states, the information 
that the Intermediate Credit Banks are able 
and willing to provide adequate rediscount 
facilities for all sound loans to live-stock 
raisers, and that for this purpose there need 
only be organized, or continued, stable dis- 
count agencies. 

In this connection, it is also reeommend- 
ed that the representatives of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board should most carefully re- 
the personnel of the various Interme- 
diate Credit Banks to see that those who 
are employed are not only conversant with 
banking principles but are also conversant 
with the needs of agriculture, including the 
live-stock industry, and are sympathetic in 
promptly assuming the responsibility of 
meeting the financial needs of agriculture 
in their respective localities. 

The conference has been assured by the 
chairman of the Federal Farm Loan board 
that it stands ready to carry out this pro- 


gram. 


view 


) 


2. A special report be made by the 
chairman of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
President on July 1, 1925, indicating 
such progress as has been made in meeting 
this emergency. 

3. The Agricultural Credits Act be 
amended by eliminating the provision that 
prohibits the rediscounting by Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks of loans negotiated 
by federally chartered agricultural credit 


agencies. 


to the 


Transportation. 

By reason of the horizontal changes in 
freight rates during recent years and of 
greater depression of prices of agricultural 
products than of those of other products, 
during the same period, the raw products of 
agriculture are now bearing a relatively ex- 
cessive cost for transportation. A special 
burden is laid upon the cattle industry by 
this situation, A serious emergency exists 
not only in freight rates, but also in the lack 
of provision of inter-line rates and in rout- 


ing arrangements. The conference will, 
therefore, announce its recommendations 
concerning the consideration of transporta- 


tion service and costs for agricultural pro- 


ducts, including live stock, in a subsequent 
report. It does wish to emphasize at this 
time its conviction that while adequate ser- 
vice is essential, the welfare of agriculture 
also demands an early and thorough revis- 


ion of the freight rate structure to relieve 
the raw products of agriculture and live 
stock from their disproportionate share of 
transportation costs. 

Tariff, 

The cattle industry is suffering through 
the lack of tariff protection from competi- 
tion with hides and meat products from for- 
eign countries produced by cheaper labor 
anc under different standards of production. 
Other agricultural enterprises are also suf- 
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fering from similar competition, much of 
which has recently become more acute. 
While the conference recognizes this diffi- 
culty as one factor in the distressing situa- 
tion of the live-stock industry, it believes it 
best to reserve its recommendations con- 
cerning tariff protection to the cattle pro- 
ducer until a later report in which its gen- 
eral conclusions concerning protection 
against foreign competition in agricultural 
products may be presented. 
Grazing. 

The policy of free and unrestricted graz- 
ing on the public domain has unduly encour- 
aged many to undertake live-stock raising 
and also caused those already engaged in 
the business to increase their herds and 
flocks. With high prices, there has always 
been a tendency to increase live stock on a 
free range. As a result this land has been 
over stocked, its grazing value is greatly 
reduced, much of the live stock is of inferior 
quality, and great losses have been incurred. 
This policy has hindered efficient operation 
on the part of stockmen. 

In contrast with unrestricted grazing on 
the public domain, grazing in the national 
forests is regulated. This has resulted in 
improving the quality of the range and the 
production of cattle therein. The conference 
recommends that the unappropriated public 
domain should be placed under lease and 
that there should be a uniform policy agreed 
upon for the administration of grazing on 
the public lands and in the national forests, 
In order to determine the administration, 
rules, regulations and fees governing graz- 
ing the conference further suggests the ap- 
pointment of a committee created essential- 
ly as follows: (a) One member who shall 
be the Secretary of Agriculture or his rep- 
resentative; (b) one member who shall be 
the Secretary of the Interior or his repre- 
sentative; and (c) three members, two of 
whom shall represent the live-stock grazing 
industry, appointed by the Secretaries of 
Agriculture and the Interior acting jointly. 

Until such time as a uniform plan of 
leasing is agreed upon, the conference rec- 
ommends that there be no increase in fees 
charged for grazing in the national forests. 

Improvements in Methods. 

Both cattlemen, and the agencies through 
which they are financed, should realize that 
in addition to adjustments with respect to 
such matters as finance, transportation costs 
and the tariff, adjustments with a view to 
improving methods of production and man- 
agement are also necessary to bring about 
a satisfactory stabilization of the cattle in- 
dustry. 

Efficient and economical production de- 
pends in large part upon high breeding ca- 
pacity in the herd, good management of the 
grazing and winter-feed-producing areas, and 
a wise determination of the class of cattle 
that should be marketed from the range in- 
volved. 
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PRE-LAMBING LOSSES OF EWES 
PREVENTABLE BY EXERCISE 
AND SUITABLE FEEDING 


Heavy losses of aged ewes which 
lamb early in the spring under shed 
conditions are due chiefly to faulty 
nutrition and lack of sufficient exer- 
cise, and can easily be prevented. Ac- 
cording to observations by Dr. W. T. 
Huffman, veterinary inspector of the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry, 
and Dr. J. S. Dade, Inspector in Charge 
for the Idaho Board of Sheep Com- 
missioners, these losses which in the 
past have been especially serious in 
Idaho—where many early lambs are 
raised—are to occur in other 
states this year, because of the move- 
ment of aged ewes into those states. 
The ailment is of peculiar nature, not 
fully understood even by some sheep- 


likely 


men of long experience or by many 
veterinarians. 

In recent years sheep owners in 
Idaho have lost from 10,000 to 20,000 
sheep some seasons, the losses being 
scattered in such a manner as to prove 
conclusively that the system of man- 
agement rather than any infection is 
the cause. Morever, the mortality oc- 
curs almost entirely among ewes five 
years old or more, and about 90 per 
cent of these are carriers of twin 
lambs, the remainder carrying well- 
developed single lambs. 

The early symptoms are loss of ap- 
petite, impaired staggering 
gait, twitching of muscles of head and 
ears, drooling, and a desire to be alone. 
Later the ewes develop paralysis and 
coma, probably the result of autointox- 
ication. Affected animals present a 
pitiable condition and even after the 
advanced stages are noted many live 
several days. The heaviest losses have 
occurred in years of poor hay crops 
and were attributed to poisoned hay. 

The present knowledge of shed pre- 
lambing losses indicates the cause to 
be close confinement coupled with too 
heavy feeding. The remedy is exer- 
cise and the feeding of a balanced ra- 
tion, with an ample water supply, of 
course, all practiced for at least thirty 
days before lambing. 


vision, 
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Around the Range Country 


IDAHO 
Hagerman 

Up to this time, January 12, we have 
had more cold weather and more snow 
than for many years. Most of the 
sheep started for the feed grounds by 
December 15 and nearly all were there 
ten days later. Alfalfa hay is selling 
at $10 in the stack. 

Fewer ewes were bred in this section 
last fall than in 1924, and no ewe lambs 
were held back. The lambs that are 
on feed here come from Oregon, Mon- 
tana and Nevada. 

Range ewes have been sold at the 
following prices: mixed ages, $12; 
coming two-year-olds, $13; older 
ewes, $10. Herders are getting $80 a 
month, and camptenders from $80 to 
$90. 

Sheepmen here feel that it would 
be a good thing if the grazing on the 
unreserved public land were under the 
supervision of the Forest Service. 

A. H. Brailsford. 


xk * x 
Tendoy 


The first ten days of January were 
below zero, but the snow is melting 
away now. Nearly all of the bands 
are on full feed now (February 1). 
Alfalfa hay is selling at $10 a ton. 

Twelve dollars has been received for 
ewes of mixed ages, and $6 to $8 for 
older ewes. Herders are getting $75 
a month and camptenders $85. 


COLORADO 
Glade Park 
The month of November was warm 
with a few light snows. December, 
however, has been a snowy month, 
averaging from eight to twelve inches 
deep, although not a cold one. Janu- 
ary has commenced with nice weather. 
We are wintering on sagebrush, ce- 
dars and pinions, and also feed some oil 
cake. We are not feeding any hay 
and the sheep are doing fine. 
Hay can be bought on the lower 
ranches around $10 per ton in the 
stack. 


Some sheep changed hands last fall; 
aged ewes went at $5, mixed bunches 
from $7 to $8, and good young ewes 
at $13 a head. 

Nearly all of the wool has been con- 
tracted around 45 cents. It looks as if 
there would be a heavy wool crop this 
spring. 

Coyotes have not given us any 
trouble during the last year. We have 
no government trappers helping us, 
but local men are thinning them out. 

Wallis and Rhyne. 


NEW MEXICO 
Dulce 


Fairly good weather prevailed dur- 
ing December and early January, and 
no feeding has been done (January 
About 40 per cent of the ewe lambs 
were retained last fall for breeding 
purposes. We also bred more ewes 
last fall than in 1923. Alfalfa is sell- 
ing at $15 in the stack, and other hay 
at $12. J. L. Gomez. 


WYOMING 
Cody 

No sheep are on hay, which can be 
had at $6 a ton, here as yet. Every one 
is feeding either corn or cottonseed 
cake. The range is excellent (Janu- 
ary 12). Since the middle of Decem- 
ber we have had cold weather, but 
very little snow. 

Most of the old ewes were held 
over last fall and I should say that 
about 80 per cent of the ewe lambs 
are being wintered, as all of the fine- 
wooled ewe lambs were kept. Thir- 
teen dollars has been paid for ewes up 
to four-year-olds, and $6 for those 
above that age. Wages for herders and 
camptenders are $75 a month. 

Sheepmen here are in pretty good 
financial condition, and very few of 
them are borrowing any money. 

Morris H. Newcomer. 
eters gi 
Hulett 

Most of the wool has been contract- 

ed around here at from 40 to 46 cents. 


Around the first of January prices on 
ewes were as follows: mixed ages, $10; 
coming two-year-olds, $12; older ewes, 
$6. Hay is selling at $6 in the stock. 
Herders are receiving $60 a month. 


Ray C. Edsall. 


MONTANA 
Lincoln 


This is a mountainous country here 
and no sheep are grazed during the 
winter. All of them are fed hay. No 
alfalfa hay is raised in the valley, most- 
ly timothy, clover, red top and wild 
hay. 

We have two pests here, coyotes 
and range horses, and practically noth- 
ing is being done to control them. We 
have no bounty and no trappers. 

Average range ewes are bringing 
from $12 to $17 a head. Nearly all of 
the ewe lambs were held over last fall. 
Some wool has been contracted for 50 
cents, and 12% cents has been offered 
for mixed lambs. 

I think we need more cooperation 
among the sheepmen. Why can’t we 
buy in quantities such things as salt, 
wool sacks, twine, etc.? By clubbing 
together, I believe we could make a 
big saving. F. B. Leinard. 

a 


Stillwater County 


Today, January 19, the temperature 
is 42 above, there is no snow on the 
ground, and the sheep are doing fine 
on the range. Practically no hay has 
been fed up to this time. Alfalfa hay 
can be had at $5 to $7 a ton. 

The Stillwater wool pool, consisting 
of 500,000 pounds, has been sold at 50 
cents a pound. This pool has existed 
for about six years and has proved 
very satisfactory. Although some lack 
of interest has appeared at times, I 
hope that it will be able to continue. 

Some contracting of lambs for Oc- 
tober delivery has been done at 11% 
cents a pound, with $1 a head down and 
no interest. K. O. Haugan. 
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The National Convention 


San Francisco, California, January 21, 22, 23, 1925 


The sixtieth annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
has passed history, but in the 
minds of those who were in attend- 
:, the happy memory of it will lin- 

It was indeed a most enjoyable 


into 


ance 
ger. 
event. 

To begin with, San Francisco weath- 
er was at its best. The sun _ shone 
every day and the air had that balmy 
touch of spring in it that always 
pleases and was exceptionally delight- 
ful to the people who came from the 
snowbound districts of the Rockies. 
Then, everybody was cheerful: they 
could not be otherwise under the pres- 
ent condition of the wool and lamb 
markets, and of the industry in general. 
And the attendance was good in spite 
of the fact that the severity of the 
winter kept a number of sheepmen at 
home. Some familiar faces were miss- 
Dr. S. W. McClure, the Wilsons 
from Wyoming, and other “old-timers” 
were detained at home. However, the 
men that met in the convention room 
or gathered in the lobby to talk sheep 
and wool affairs represented the twelve 
western and several middle western 

California stood first in num- 
with Utah second. Oregon, 
Idaho, Nevada, and Montana also had 
good delegations, while representatives 
from the commission houses and the 
packers made up the middle western 
registration. 

lf to 


ing. 


states. 


bers, 


the fine weather, the good 


spirit and the large attendance, you 


add the genial hospitality of the peo- 
ple of San Francisco and the excep- 
tional effort put forth by the Califor- 
nia Wool Growers Association through 
its officers, you will have the principal 
factors that made the 1925 convention 
such a memorable affair. 


The Entertainment 


Too much cannot be said of the en- 
tertainment arranged by the commit- 
tee from the California Wool Growers 
Association. 


The two outstanding features of 


this side of the convention were the 
banquet on the night of the first day 
and the boat ride on the morning of 
the second. 

To describe adequately the wit, the 
idealism, the magnificent oratory, the 
beautiful music, the artistic dancing, 
the clever vaudeville acts, and inci- 
dentally, the good food that prevailed 
during the banquet would require a 
master hand. But it can be said with- 
out fear of contradiction that the event 
achieved a premier position that will 
be exceedingly difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for similar occasions to attain. 
Mr. Larry Harris was _ toastmaster. 
Every time he arose from his chair, 
the five hundred or more people seated 
in the appointed Gold 
Hotel prepared 
for a good laugh—and they were 
never disappointed. With the excep- 
tion of three speeches, the program 
consisted of very fine musical selec- 
tions and 
that 
heard to 


charmingly 
Room of the Palace 


several _ side-splitting 
should be seen and 

appreciated. In Mr. 
Harris and his troupe of entertainers, 
who were all members of the famous 


stunts 
be 


3ohemian Club the wool growers were 

treated to San Francisco’s, and prob- 
ably California’s, best. That, no doubt, 
is sufficient description. 

As suggested above, there were only 
three speeches made, but they furnish- 
ed just the touch of seriousness that 
was necessary to round out and com- 
plete the high quality of the evening’s 
entertainment. Vice-President Ellen- 
wood, as vice-president of the Califor- 
nia Association, very appropriately 
welcomed the wool growers, and Pres- 
ident Hagenbarth responded in a 
poetic tribute to the sheepmen and 
their industry. The third speaker was 
Mr. John L. McNab, California’s bril- 
liant attorney. In an oratorical effort 
that conjured up pictures of the days 
of Patrick Henry, Mr. McNab told of 
America’s present pre-eminent posi- 
tion in the world, the dangers that at- 
tend such a place, and the steps neces- 


sary to overcome them. Mr. McNab 
stated that the way to check existing 
evils does not lie in passing more laws, 
as we now have more than the most 
able can read in a life- 
time, but in inculcating in the younger 
generation that simple but high moral 
code that was given to the world over 
twenty centuries ago. 


lawyers 


At the conclusion of this part of 
the program, an exhibition of fancy 
dancing was given, and later everyone 
was given an opportunity to dance. 

The boat ride on Thursday morning 
gave way only to the banquet in point 
of pleasure. The entire convention 
boarded the Santa Fe Ferry’s “San 
Pablo” at 9:30 to the accompaniment 
of music by a group of Hawaiian 
troubadours, and for several hours 
cruised San Francisco Bay—past the 
docks, three United States battleships, 
the various islands, and Golden Gate. 
During this time several of the com- 
mittees met, and at the close of the 
luncheon that was served on the boat, 
Mr. J. A. Christie, Superintendent of 
Terminals of the Santa Fe Railroad, 
through whose courtesy the conven- 
tion was afforded the opportunity and 
pleasure of the ride, and several other 
officials spoke. Mr. James M. Rout- 
son, Inspector of Settlements for the 
Victorian State Government at Mel- 
bourne, also gave an interesting talk 
on the development of the sheep in- 
dustry in Australia, particularly stress- 
ing the improvement in the flocks that 
had made it possible to produce a 
greater yield of wool with a material 
decrease in numbers of sheep. Mr. 
Routson’s address probably will be 
printed in one of the forthcoming is- 
sues of the National Wool Grower. 

In addition to the banquet and the 
boat ride, the ladies who were at the 
convention were givena round of 
sightseeing and shopping that kept 
them busy all of the time. The pro- 
gram of entertainment concluded with 
a trip through Chinatown Friday even- 
ing, and for those who were able to go, 
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a visit to the University Farm at Davis 
and the flocks of the sheepmen residing 
in Woodland and that vicinity on Sat- 
urday. 
The Program 

With so many things provided for 
the pleasure of the sheepmen and their 
wives, it might be thought that the 
real work of the convention suffered. 
This was not the case. The five regu- 
lar sessions were well attended and the 
addresses made were of the usual 
A great effort had 
been made by President Hagenbarth 
and Secretary Marshall to secure the 
presence of Secretary of Agriculture 
Gore and Secretary of Interior Work, 
and regret was felt that Washington 
affairs made it impossible for these 
men to come west. However, sheep- 
men were given a lot of valuable in- 
formation of a practical nature, and 
opportunity for discussion was given 
and taken advantage of. The work 
of the various committees speaks for 
itself in the resolutions and program 
of work outlined for 1925. 

The convention opened at 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, with an invoca- 
tion by the Reverend D. Charles Gard- 
ner, Chaplain of Stanford University. 
Mr. Paul Shoup, Vice-President of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad Company, of 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, and 
the California Development Associa- 
tion, then welcomed the wool growers 
to San Francisco. He gave an histor- 
ical sketch of the sheep industry and 
outlined some of the present problems 
confronting the industry. Vice-Presi- 
dents Ellenwood and Johns voiced the 
appreciation of the sheepmen for San 
Francisco’s hospitality. Following 
these, Secretary F. R. Marshall gave 
his report (printed in full in this issue) 
of the association’s financial standing 
and the results of the year’s work. The 
rest of the morning’s session was oc- 
cupied by the officials of the organiza- 
tions affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation in recounting the past year’s 
efforts and accomplishments in the way 
of service to their members, and in 
reviewing briefly the status of the 
sheep industry in their sections, the 
general opinion being that it was in a 


high character. 
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more prosperous condition than at any 
time during the past five years. 

When the meeting reconvened in 
the afternoon, President Hagenbarth 
gave his annual address. In his cus- 
tomary able manner, he covered the 
high spots of 1924 as related to the 
sheep industry, and told of the bright 
prospects for the future. He also urged 
upon wool growers the need for guard- 
ing against over-expansion and other 
evils that always attend prosperity. 
His address, which is printed in full 
in this issue, is worthy of careful read- 
ing. 

At the conclusion of the President’s 
address, the session was turned over 
to the committee on national forests 
and public lands, with Chairman J. A. 
Dobbin of Oregon presiding. By this 
departure from the regular custom of 
having the committee meet in closed 
sessions, sheepmen were given an op- 
portunity to express their opinions on 
the present proposition of the Forest 
Service to base fees on the so-called 
“commercial value” plan and of the 
proposals now being made to regulate 
grazing on the public lands outside of 
the forests. Secretary Marshall open- 
ed the discussion by reading a letter 
from Secretary Work of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior outlining Senate 
bill 2325, which proposes to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to regu- 
late grazing upon the unreserved pub- 
lic lands in a way similar to that em- 
ployed in the control of the grazing on 
the national forests. (Secretary Work’s 
letter appears on page 18.) There were 
expressions for and against regula- 
tion of the use of these public lands. 
Secretary Marshall, in instructing the 
committee, said that if it should be 
decided by Congress that grazing on 
the unreserved public lands is to be 
regulated, the National Wool Growers 
Association would insist that the ad- 
ministration of these lands and of the 
national forests should be conducted 
by one department. Mr. W. C. Barnes, 
Assistant Forester of the United 
States, strongly supported the posi- 
tion of the Forest Service in its pres- 
ent administration of the forests, ex- 
plaining why reductions in numbers 
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of sheep on certain forests had been 
necessary, and defending the policy of 
charging for grazing on the commer- 
cial-value basis, as scheduled in Mr, 
Rachford’s report on the appraisal 
work. Several members of the com- 
mittee and others voiced their disap- 
proval of the attitude of the Forest 
Service on this matter, and Secretary 
Marshall announced that the National 
Association had not made any formal 
criticism of Mr. Rachford’s report 
and the methods used in making the 
appraisals, because the association did 
not admit that fees must be paid on 
this basis and would not until Con- 
gress has so decided. He stated fur- 
ther that one of the principal things 
that the association desired was to 
secure the operation of a court of ap- 
peals, as provided for in Senate bill 
2424, to which such matters as with- 
drawals of permits, reductions, and so 
forth, could be submitted for unpreju- 
diced consideration and decision. The 
committee’s consideration and final ac- 
tion on the points raised in this discus- 
sion are expressed in their report ap- 
pearing on page 19. 

The Thursday morning session, held 
on the San Pablo, has been covered 
above. The afternoon meeting of that 
day was, from an educational stand- 
point, probably the most important of 
the convention. Dr. G. H. Hecke, Di- 
rector of the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, read a very ex- 
cellent paper (printed in full in this 
issue) on uniform quarantine regula- 
tions. He submitted to the conven- 
tion a resolution adopted by the Am- 
erican National Live Stock Association 
the previous week, asking that the 
Secretary of Agriculture call the state 
live-stock sanitary officials together 
annually to discuss suitable methods 
to be used in the protection of live 
stock against infectious diseases and 
thereby bring about unity of action 
between the different states. This 
resolution was included in the report 
of the committee on animal diseases, 
which was adopted in full. 

One of the most valuable talks of 
the entire three days was made by Pro- 
fessor James F. Wilson of the Univer- 
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THE CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Wednesday, January 2ist, 10 a. m. 
9 a. m.—Registration of all those attend- 
ing Convention, 
10 a .m.—Opening of Convention. 
Invocation—Rev. D. Charles Gardner, 
Chaplain, Stanford University, California. 
Address of Welcome—Paul Shoup, Vice- 
President, Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, San Francisco; Vice President U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce; Vice President, Cal- 
ifornia Development Association. 
Responses—Vice Presidents: fr ~ te. 
ohns, Prescott, Ariz.; F. A. Ellenwood, Red 
sluff, Calif. 
Report of Secretary-Treasurer, 
Report of Executive Committee. 
Three-Minute Reports of Work 
Status of Affiliated Organizations: 
Arizona—A. A, Johns, Pres. 
California—A. T. Spencer, Pres. 
Colorado—Kenneth Chalmers. 
Idaho—Donald McLean, Secy. 
Montana—C. H. Williams, Pres. 
Nevada—V. Metcalf, Secy. 
New Mexico—David Farr. 
Oregon—Mac Hoke, Secy, 
Utah—J. A. Hooper, Secy. 
Washington—J. F. Sears, Secy. 
Wyoming—J. B. Wilson, Secy. 
Appointment of Committees. 


and 


Wednesday, January 21st, 1 p. m. 
Introduction of Resolutions. 
President’s Annual Address—F. J. Hag- 
enbarth, 
Reading of Message from the Secretary 


of the Interior regarding regulation of graz- 
ing upon the public domain, 

Meeting (in Convention room) of Com- 
mittee on National Forests and Public 
Lands. All members are requested to meet 
with the Committee for a full discussion of 
Forest Service and Public Land affairs 
and to express their views for the informa- 
tion and guidance of the Committee. 


Wednesday Evening. 


7 p. m.—Annual banquet in the Gold Ball 
Room, Palace Hotel. 


Entertainment. Dancing. 
Thursday, January 22nd, 9:30 a. m. 


Morning Session and lunch on board the 
Santa Fe Ferry San Pablo, for boat ride 
around San Francisco Bay, viewing piers 


and shipping, Hunters Point, Dry Dock, 
Goat Island, Angel Island, Alcatraz, San 


Quentin, and the famous Golden Gate. 

The first session of a Wool Growers’ Con- 
vention held on board ship. 

During the boat trip addresses 
made by the following: 

“Welcome,” J. A. Christie, Superintend- 
ent Terminal, Santa Fe Railroad, 

“The Past, Present and Future of the 
Sheep Industry in Australia,’ James M. 
Routson, Inspector of Settlements, Victorian 
State Government, Melbourne, Australia. 

L. F. Byington, Past Grand President Na- 
tive Sons of the Golden West, San Francis- 
co, gave a historical sketch of points of in- 
terest of San Francisco. 

Luncheon served on board. 


were 


This trip was provided for and arranged 
through the courtesy and generosity of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
Company and Fred Harvey. 

Thursday, January 22nd, 1:30 p. m. 

The Price of Wool—Prof. James F. Wil- 
son, University Farm, Davis, California. 

The Agricultural Extension Program in 
Relation to the Range Livestock Industry— 
H. A. Lingren, Field Livestock Man for Ore- 
gon Agricultural Extension Service. 

The Foot-and-Mouth-Disease Outbreak in 
California—Dr, G. H. Hecke, Director Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture, 

Address—T. A. Kincaid, President Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association of Texas. 

Report of Committee on National Forests 
and Public Lands. 


Friday, January 23rd, 10 a. m. 

Report of Committees on Sheep Market- 
ing, Wool Marketing and Predatory Ani- 
mals. 

Conflicting State Laws—Jas. A. Hooper, 
Secretary Utah Wool Growers Association. 

Possibility of Wool Manufacturing on 
the Pacific Coast—Casper A. Ornbaun, Pres- 
ident Mendocino Sonoma Lake Wool Grow- 
ers Association, San Francisco. 

Friday, 1:30 p. m. 

Election of Officers. 

Completion of Report of Committee on 
Resolutions and Program of Work. 

Unfinished Business. 

New Business. 

Adjournment. 








sity Farm at Davis, California, on the 
relation of shrinkage to the price of 
wool. Professor Wilson stated that 
shrinkage is one of the foremost con- 
the 


wool values and gave as the factors 


siderations in determination of 
that influence shrinkage, grade of the 
wool, differences in individual sheep, 
soil and climate, care and management, 
the character of the 


While shrinkage cannot be controlled 


} 


and seasons. 
entirely by sheepmen, much can be ac- 
complished in lowering the shrinkage 
through breeding to secure length of 


staple, Professor Wilson announced. 
A most interesting part of the 
aldress was the presentation and 


solution of various problems by which 
wool growers who know the shrinkage 
oi their wool can determine the price 
they should receive for it from the 
clean prices current in the Boston mar- 
ket. The March Wool Grower will 
provide an opportunity to study Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s remarks in detail, and 
sich a study is urged upon all wool 
growers. 

Mr. H. A. Lingren’s paper on “Agri- 


cultural Extension Program in Rela- 
tion to the Range Live-stock Industry” 
He dealt 
primarily with the work of the Oregon 
Agricultural 


was also very instructive. 


Extension , Service, for 
which he is field live-stock man, and 
illustrated by means of charts the dif- 
ferent studies pursued by that service 
the most economical 
lambs and improving the wool yield 


in producing 


by culling ewes whose fleece weight 
falls below a determined ‘average. 
The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation was honored by the presence 
of Mr. T. A. Kincaid, President of the 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association of 
Texas, who also spoke on Thursday 
afternoon. The conditions underlying 
sheep raising in Texas, where every 
man owns and has under fence his 
range land, were described very inter- 
by Mr. Kincaid. He also 
promised the support of sheepmen of 
Texas for the work of the National 
Association. It is felt that the attend- 
ance and talk of Mr. Kincaid will do 
much to bring the southern section of 
the wool growing industry into closer 


estingly 


relationship with the northern dis- 
tricts and will on that account be pro- 
ductive of much good in furthering the 
complete organization of the industry. 

At the opening of the last day of the 
convention, wool growers listened to 
a concise presentation of the difficul- 
ties that arise from conflicting state 
laws by Mr. Jas. A. Hooper, Secretary 
of the Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. He outlined the variations in 
state laws in the matter of quarantine 
regulations and of taxation of migra- 
tory stock and the resultant expense 
and trouble to stockmen. Sheepmen 
were urged to secure action, legisla- 
tive where necessary, to bring about 
the much needed relief. 

Following Mr. Hooper talks were 
made by Mr. I. E. Vining, President 
of the Oregon State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Chas. J. Webb, veteran 
wool dealer of Philadelphia, and Mr. 
Casper Ornbaum, President of the 
Lake Counties 
Wool Growers Association of Califor- 
nia, on the possibility of establishing 
woolen mills on the Pacific Coast. 


Mendocino, Sonoma, 
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Among the most important of the 
committtee reports were those on na- 
tional forests and public lands, the 
change in the constitution in regard to 
membership and fees, and the market- 
ing of sheep and lambs. The report of 
the last named committee was based 
on the study and investigation that 
Secretary Marshall has been making 
during the past two years, and while 
requiring for successful operation, a 
more complete organization than now 
exists among wool growers, it repre- 
sents the first step in the direction of 
orderly marketing of the lamb crop. 
Mr. E. N. Wentworth of Armour & 
Company commended very highly the 
report of the committee and promised 
the support of his firm in putting it 
into practice. Mr. E. Buckingham, 
President of the Omaha Union Stock 
Yards Company, also expressed his ap- 
proval of the plan and proffered the 
assistance of his firm even to the ex- 
tent of putting on a man to assist in 
the dispensing of information regard- 
ing lamb shipments. Mr. R. S. Mathe- 
son of Swift & Company also spoke 
in regard to the marketing of lambs 
and stated that while some _ good 
might result from the proposed plan, 
he believed that the most important 
factor to have in mind in regard to 
the marketing of lambs was to ship 
them to market when ripe and not to 
hold them after that time. 

After the adoption of the committee 
reports came the election of officers. 
Mr. C. H. Williams of Montana occu- 
pied the chair while the nominations 
were received. Mr. Merritt of Cal- 
ifornia placed Mr. MHagenbarth’s 
name before the wool growers for re- 
election. If there were any doubts in 
President Hagenbarth’s mind about 
the high regard in which members of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion hold him, they must have been en- 
tirely dispelled by the applause and 
cheers with which he was selected to 
head the association for the twelfth 
consecutive year. Messrs. W. C. Cof- 
fey of Minnesota, F. A. Ellenwood of 
California, and A. A. Johns of Arizona 
were re-elected as _ vice-presidents, 
and Mr. F. R. Marshall was chosen by 
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the executive committee to continue 
to serve as secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. 

Before the adjournment, invitations 
for the 1926 convention were received 
from Salt Lake City, Utah; Butte, 
Montana; Boise and Pocatello, Idaho; 
and Omaha, Nebraska. No decision was 
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made, but it must have been the con- 
census of opinion that no matter which 
city is selected for the next meeting 
place, it will have to exert itself to 
the limit and perhaps even beyond that 
to surpass the sixtieth annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association as held in San Francisco. 








Please extend to the National Woo! 
Growers Association at its annual con- 
vention at San Francisco, my greetings 
and best wishes, and express my regret 
that, owing to the pressure of public 
business and necessity for the presence 
of myself and other departmental offic- 
ifals in Washington during the present 
short session of Congress, with its re- 
sulting demands upon the department, 
we are unable to be present at the con- 
vention in person. 


The remaining public lands of the 
United States are, to a large extent, 
principally valuable for grazing purposes; 
that is to say, if properly regulated it is 
believed they would secure to the stock- 
growing interests the improvement and 
permanent preservation of pasturage on 
the public domain, which will otherwise 
soon disappear. 


As you know, grazing on the public 
land has hitherto been permitted under 
sufferance, with the result in many cases 
of overgrazing and the practical exhaus- 
tion of native grasses and forage crops. 
Moreover, under existing laws, stockmen 
may not legally maintain fences and 
other facilities on the public lands which 
would aid their operations and improve 
grazing conditions. I believe that with 
proper control and supervision, the use 
of these lands for grazing will serve not 
only to preserve present forage values, 
but ultimately largely increase their 
availability for that purpose. 


At the present time, the Government 
is without authority to assure definite 
tenure or protect improvements of stock- 
men upon any of these public lands, If 
the Secretary of the Interior were given 
legal authority to cooperate with and 
aid the stockmen in the use and regula- 
tion of the public domain, the restora- 
tion of former grazing conditions would 
unquestionably follow. 

A bill has been introduced in Congress 
(S. 2325) designed to effect this end, and 





Message of Secretary of Interior Work to the 
National Convention 


I will appreciate suggestions from your 
convention for its betterment. 

The bill proposes to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to regulate grazing 
upon the unreserved public lands through 
the issuance of permits, for periods not 
exceeding ten years, with preference to 
bona fide residents of the vicinity or to 
those now engaged in the livestock busi- 
ness upon the area or areas involved. 
The fees are to be fixed in regulations 
and in the permits, the proceeds to be 
divided between the Treasury and the 
state in which the lands are located, 
and in this connection, I desire to state 
that, in my opinion, in the present con- 
dition of the public domain, these fees 
should be nominal, sufficient only to 
cover the cost of administration. 

Under section four of the bill, the 
public-land laws are to continue applic 
able to the areas covered by permits, 
but in my judgment, this will not con- 
stitute any serious interference with the 
livestock industry. As you will readily 
perceive, prospecting for minerals and 
their exploitation, if found, would be con- 
fined to such limited areas that it would 
not materially interfere with the grazing, 
and the increased care, supervision, and 
investigation of homestead, desert-land, 
and other entries as were sought to be 
made upon permitted areas could be ex- 
ercised as would insure good faith and 
prevent speculative or fraudulent entries 
sought to be made upon such areas. 

I feel confident that the application of 
common sense to this proposition and 
mutual cooperation between the stock- 
men and the Department of the Interior 
will result in mutual benefit to the stock- 
men and the department, and insure to 
the stockmen and their industry a stabil- 
ity for the industry, the necessity for 
which is becoming more and more appar- 
ent every year. 

Sincerely yours. 
Hubert Work 
Secretary 
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The Plan of Work for 1925 


Reports of Various Committees as Adopted by the National Convention 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OR- 
GANIZATION AND FINANCE 


Your committee on organization and 
finance offers for the consideration of 
the executive committee the following 
amendment to the constitution: 
Proposed Changes in the Constitution 

of the National Wool Growers 
Association 

Following a discussion of the sec- 
state 

met 
City, August 21 and 22, 


retaries of five wool growers 
at Salt Lake 
1924, definite 
suggestions as to basis of member- 


ship and payment of dues in the Na- 


associations, who 


tional Association were drawn up. 
These suggestions were discussed 
by the executive committee on Aug- 
gust 25th. It was voted _ that 


they should be considered further by 
the executive committee in advance 
of the annual convention in January, 
1925. 
As Proposed 
Membership 
Any person, company or 


corporation engaged in the raising or 


persons, 


feeding of sheep or goats, or any or- 
ganizations representing such raisers 
or feeders may, upon approval of the 
executive committee thereof, become 

member of the National Wool- 
Growers Association as provided here- 
inafter. 

Organizations accepted by the exec- 
utive committee as representing the 
state concerned may provide for joint 
memberships of their individual mem- 
bers in both state and national asso- 
ciations as provided hereinafter. 

Associate memberships may be se- 
cured by any person, persons, com- 
pany, corporation, or association as 
hereinafter. 

Article III 
Dues 
Active Membership Dues 

State Association Membership: As- 
sociations accepted as members shall 
pay annually to the National Associa- 
tion sums to be agreed upon by such 


provided 


organizations and the National Asso- 
ciation. 
Individual Individual 


members shall pay annually as dues 


Membership: 


to the National Association the sum of 
1 cent per head on the annual sales 
of lambs and sheep sold, a minimum 
of $ 

Joint Membership: Where state as- 
sociations pay to the National Asso- 
ciation 


un 


sums representing 1 cent 
per head for all sheep’ and 
lambs marketed annually by _ those 


members selling 100 or more sheep 
or lambs per annum, minimum $1, the 
members of such organizations shall 
automatically become individual mem- 
bers of the National Association, re- 
maining such as long as payments on 
that maintained. 

All members are to receive a sub- 


the Wool 


basis are 


scription to National 
Grower. 
Associate Membership Dues 
The minimum dues 
membership shall be $5. 


Article IV 


Representation 


for associate 


Section 1. 


called for it shall be cast by states 


When a division vote is 


and by the accredited representatives 
of the acceptive state associations on 
the (a) One 


shall be for “every 


following basis: vote 


100,000 


or major fraction thereof, sheep pop- 


allowed 


ulation as enumerated in the last pre- 
ceding issue of the Year Book of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

(b) In addition, each state shall 
be allowed one vote for every $100 or 
major fraction 
the National 


subscription 


thereof, remitted to 


Association for dues, 
other donation 


members in said state. 


or any 
from active 
Section 2. 


Associate membership 


shall not carry a voting privilege. 


Cancelling present Articles 2, 3 and 
4. 

W. P. Wing, Chairman, California. 

J. F. Sears, Washington. 


J. B. Wilson, Wyoming. 
H. B. Embach, Arizona. 
H. H. Pigott, Montana. 
J. A. Hooper, Utah. 
Vernon Metcalf, Nevada. 
Donald McLean, Idaho. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL FORESTS AND 
PUBLIC LANDS 


Resolved, that we strongly urge the 
Secretary of Agriculture not to ap- 
prove the National Forest Range Ap- 
praisal report and recommendations 
until, as recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s Agricultural Advisory Council, 
a study can be conducted covering the 
entire public range problem, including 
both the national forests and the pub- 
lic domain. 

Resolved, that we commend the 
President of the United States for his 
keen interest in the problems of agri- 
culture and stock raising and for his 
action in establishing the President’s 
Agricultural Council to 

and present 
his considera- 


Advisory 


study these problems 


recommendations for 
tion. 

Resolved, that we endorse and urge 
the United 


States immediate enactment of leg- 


upon the Congress of 


islation embodying the principles con- 
tained in Senate bill 2424, known as 
the Phipps bill. 

Your committee on grazing rec- 
ommends the appointment of a stand- 
ing committee to represent this as- 
sociation in any matters which may 
develop relating to a general study 
of the entire range problem as rec- 
ommended by the President’s Agri- 
cultural Advisory Council. 

Your committee on grazing recom- 
mends that our president at his early 
convenience designate a committee to 
represent this association in any hear- 
ings which may be held relating to 
the national forests. 


Jay Dobbin, Chairman, Oregon. 








. T. Spencer, California. 
. O. Chalmers, Colorado. 

S. Gedney, Idaho. 

. A. Covey, Wyoming. 

H. W. Harvey, Utah. 

C. H. Williams, Montana. 

T. H. Drumheller, Washington. 
Vernon Metcalf, Nevada. 

A. A. Johns, Arizona. 
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REPORT OF SHEEP AND LAMB 
MARKETING COMMITTEE 





Your sheep and lamb marketing 
committee report as follows: 

We believe that in this day of or- 
ganization and cooperation some for- 
ward step should be taken and we 
therefore recommend: 

That this association establish a na- 
tional marketing and distributing bu- 
reau to be operated under the direc- 
tion of the officers of this association, 
to cooperate with commission houses 
and assist in directing shipments orig- 
inating in the West, to the various 
markets, with the purpose in view of 
equalizing receipts between the differ- 
ent markets and distributing receipts 
more evenly throughout the range 
shipping season. We believe this can 
be accomplished through cooperation 
of the various state associations with 
the National Marketing Bureau. 

A study of the receipts and their 
effect upon prices for the year 1924 
shows that 1924 has been a year of 
orderly marketing and has therefore 
shown less price fluctuation than pre- 
vious years. This has been brought 
about largely through the fact that 
dry ranges have forced earlier mar- 
keting of the winter lamb crop. 

We recommend that each state as- 
sociation be requested to make a sur- 
vey of the 1925 lamb crop by sending 
each grower in the state a question- 
naire asking first for an estimate of 
the number of lambs to be marketed; 
second, for the approximate date of 
marketing; third, for an estimate of 
per cent of fat and feeder lambs; this 
information then to be tabulated and 
furnished to the National Marketing 
Bureau. 


We recommend that all growers be 
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urged to place their car orders at 
least thirty days in advance of the 
loading date so that this information 
can be furnished each week to the 
marketing bureau. 


With this information at hand, it is 
the belief of your committee that an 
organization such as has been pro- 
posed can bring about this orderly 
marketing each year, and we suggest 
that the following points might be 
solved by such an organization: 

1. Regulation by suggestion of 
dates of loading at points of origin. 

2. Diversion of shipments to pre- 
vent congestion at any one market. 

3. Consigning of fat lambs to direct 
slaughter points rather than to mar- 
kets from which they must be re- 
shipped. 

4, Equalization of receipts through- 
out the week. 

We recommend the advisability of 
shipping lambs when prime and in 
the pink of milk fat condition rather 
than holding until the lambs are dried 
out, in order to gain additional weight. 

The marketing of a prime product 
is an effective way of increasing con- 
sumption. 

We recommend that as many of the 
feeder lambs as possible be held on 
the pastures in the West during the 
months of September, October and 
November. This course has a three- 
fold advantage: 

1. It has proven profitable. 

2. It creates a market for farmers’ 
pastures. . 

3. It lightens the peak load and 
lessens the danger of congestion at 
market centers during these fall 
months when runs are heaviest. 

Farm-grown lambs should be as- 
sembled for shipment or sale when 
prime rather than to hold the heavier 
lambs until all are ready. We suggest 
that the secretary communicate with 
the local sheep associations and coun- 
ty farm bureaus asking their coop- 
eration. 

The so-called native lambs are still 
a menace to the orderly marketing of 
lambs, many of them being undocked 


and matured buck lambs of inferior 
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quality. Some progress has been 
made since your last meeting in the 
handling of this problem, but your 
officers are urged to further effort 
along this line. 

We recommend that each and every 
producer determine the market for 
which their class of lambs or sheep 
are best suited and then market their 
products as near as possible to these 
markets. 

We further recommend the contin- 
uation and enlargement of the pres- 
ent campaign promoting the “increase 
in consumption of lamb.” 

Grover Rich, Chairman, Idaho. 

M. A. Smith, Utah. 

E. Launier, California. 
K. O. Kohler, Washington. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
WOOL MARKETING 


We, your committee on wool mar- 
keting, recommend the following: 

We the practice of con- 
tracting contrary in principle to the 
best interest of the wool growing in- 
dustry. 


consider 


We favor orderly marketing through 
non-speculative commission, broker- 
age and properly organized coopera- 
tive selling agencies. 

When the wool growers have shown 
substantial movement in this direc- 
tion we recommend that the selling or- 
ganizations be co-ordinated. 

James A. Hooper, Chairman, Utah. 

James Laidlaw, Idaho. 

C. A. Kimble, California. 

E. Johnson, Oregon. 

M. F. Trask, Montana. 

A. R. Buckley, Colorado. 


W. H. Bridges, Nevada. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PREDATORY ANIMALS 





Whereas, coyotes, wolves and other 
predatory animals cause an annual 
property loss estimated to be from 
twenty to thirty million dollars, and 
the work of the United States Bio- 
logical Survey in destroying predatory 
animals is very materially reducing 
these losses, and 
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Whereas, the 1924 Congressional 
appropriation of $274,000 for this 
is insufficient to permit its pros- 
ecution in the extensive manner jus- 
tified ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 


we rk 


strongly urge upon the Congress an 
appropriation for this work for 1925 of 
$500,000. 

J. H. Eager, Chairman, Nevada. 

W. A. Conrad, California. 

H. E. Morse, Montana. 

Q. G. Crawford, Utah. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
RAILWAYS AND TRANSPOR- 
TATION 





We, 
and transportation, recommend that 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion favor a through bill of lading 
and through joint rates on shipments 
of wool moving from the interior by 
way of Pacific Coast ports, provided 


your committee on railway 


that a storage-in-transit privilege for 
any and all purposes is granted; and 
that the rail 
freight rates from interior points to 


Provided, further, 


ports of exit are made to apply to 
local traffic not destined beyond the 
ports of exit, and that they are al- 


lowed to apply at intermediate points 
and that the absorption of port charges 
be applied to wool that is stopped in 
transit at the port of exit. 

We also recommend that the thanks 
and appreciation of the National 
Wool Growers Association be extend- 
ed to the transportation companies 
of the West for the improved service 
and the cooperation given the sheep 
industry in the handling ot live stock 
and wool. 

The wool growers of California in 
particular wish to thank all the rail- 
roads in the state. 

In Arizona, New Mexico and west- 
ern Colorado practically all of the 
lambs and wool clip are handled by 
the Santa Fe Railway Company and 
the improvement made in the service 
and the courteous treatment given 
by its officials deserve recognition and 
support.’ 
much 


n addition thereto progress 
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has been made in transit conditions 
at the stock yards, and hoping that 
this good work will be continued, we 
believe that it is only fair that this 
association be placed on record as 
being grateful to the several trans- 
portation companies for their efforts 
in our behalf. 

We also recommend that copies of 
this resolution be sent to the several 
railroad companies. 

Rk. A. Balch, Chairman, Washington. 

T. C. Bacon, Idaho. 

F. A. Ellenwood, California. 

A. A. Johns, Arizona. 

Jay Dobbin, Oregon. 


J. A. Hooper, Utah. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
DISEASE CONTROL 


‘deciaaliilins 
foot-and-mouth disease 
has invaded this country twice during 
the past 
sources, and 


Whereas, 


year from undetermined 


Whereas, importations of dressed 


carcasses of meat producing animals 
and unsterilized products thereof, as 
from countries where 


well as_ hides, 


this or other destructive animal dis- 


eases exist, leave open a_ channel 
through which such diseases are liable 
to be introduced into the United 
States ; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
National Wool Growers Association in 
annual convention at San Francisco, 

20th to 23rd, 1925, recom- 
mend to the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
that inspectors of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry be detailed 


to visit the countries in 


January 


veterinary 
which such 
diseases exist and from which such ani- 
mal products are imported, for the 
purpose of determining if the perma- 
nent assignment of the United States 
inspectors to supervise the shipments 
of these products from such coun- 
tries would be a practicable means of 
reducing the possibility of the intro- 
duction of such diseases. 

Be It Further Resolved, that these 
resolutions be spread upon the min- 
uates of this association and that a 
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copy thereof be forwarded to Honor- 
able Howard M. Gore, Secretary of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


Whereas, the interests of the live- 
stock industry of this country can be 
better the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
officers in charge of livestock sanitary 
work in the various states are brought 
together in the closest relationship, 
and 


served if 


Whereas, at the present time, and 
outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease occurs, there 
is complete lack of harmony in the 
regulations of the states, resulting in 
added expense, and often unnecessary 
difficulties in the shipment of live- 


particularly when an 


stock ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
National Association 
recommend to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the President’s Agricul- 
tural Conference the following: 

(a) That the state livestock sani- 
tary officials or other authorities in 
livestock affairs be called together an- 
nually by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture discretion with the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industy officials to 
discuss and propose suitable methods 
of protecting live stock from _ infec- 
tious diseases, and to adopt uniform 
regulations governing movement of 
same, and at his discretion to call na- 


Wool Growers 


at his 


tional or sectional meetings of such 
officers upon the discovery of foot- 
and-mouth disease or other destruc- 
tive diseases, for the purpose of adopt- 
ing suitable emergency regulations. 
(b) That such state officers, at the 
discretion of the Secretary, be made 
collaborating officers of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and that the ex- 
pense state officers at 
such meetings be paid by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from an appro- 
priation provided for this purpose. 
(c) That these resolutions be for- 
warded to the President, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Presi- 
dent’s Agricultural Conference. 
E. E. Brownell, Chairman, California. 
V. G. Stambaugh, Montana. 


incurred by 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON 
RESOLUTIONS 
The Tariff 


Whereas, the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States, in September, 1922, passed 
a most excellent protective tariff law 
placing a duty upon wool, meat and 
agricultural commodities in 
and, 

Whereas, under the operation of 
this bill, agriculture and live-stock in- 
terests of America and the entire na- 
tion have been immensely benefited; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
are most deeply grateful to Congress 
for the enactment of this measure, 
which has been of tremendous benefit 
to all producers of agricultural pro- 
ducts, and we specifically recommend 
to the Congress, to the Tariff Com- 
mission and the President, that there 
be no lowering of the tariff on any 
agricultural or live-stock products 
during the present administration. 


Live-stock Loans 


Whereas, the range live-stock in- 
dustry received inestimable benefit 
through the operations of the Wool 
Finance Corporation as conducted un- 
der the authority conferred by the 
act approved August 24, 1921; and 

Whereas, such benefit resulted main- 
ly from the fact that the corporation 
afforded a means, not previously ex- 
istent for the discount and carrying 
of live-stock paper for terms adequate 
to permit a turnover of the money 
secured by the borrowers and 

Whereas, the permit facilities for 
handling of three-year live-stock notes 
have not become available through 
the organization of National Agricul- 
tural Credit Associations, which were 
authorized by the Agricultural Cred- 
its Act of 1923; and 

Whereas, the live-stock industry is 
on an insecure basis and unprepared 
for future 


general 


emergencies, so long as 
loans must be made on a six-months’ 
basis ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
request Congress to authorize and re- 
quire the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks to discount live-stock paper of- 
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fered by National Agricultural Credit 
Corporations. 
Fabrics 

Whereas, the misbranding bill re- 
cently reported by the committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce of 
the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives permits and legalizes the 
use of the term “all wool” to describe 
fabrics and clothing containing re- 
worked wool or shoddy; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
do not favor the passage of the bill 
in its present form, and urge that 
this bill be so amended as to prevent 
the use of the term “all wool” in ap- 
plication to any fabric or article of 
clothing containing reworked wool. 

Parks and Game Preserves 

Whereas, there is a disposition in 
certain quarters to create new parks, 
game preserves, and enlarge existing 
parks and reserves; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that 
we believe there should be greater 
consideration given to the production 
of food and clothing than to the 
pleasure of sportsmen and _ tourists 
whose needs are already amply taken 
care of, and, further, that we do not 
favor the creation of any additional 
parks or reserves of any kind. 


National Meat Board 

Whereas, the National Livestock 
and Meat Board is rendering a splen- 
did service to American live-stock 
producers, through their campaign to 
educate the people to the true value 
of meat in the diet; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
endorse the splendid work and urge 
that the shippers, packers and live- 
stock exchanges continue to give 
this service their hearty cooperation. 

State Laws on Live-stock 
Movements 

Whereas, various states have passed 
and adopted laws and regulations that 
have discriminated against and done 
injustice to wool growers of other 
states, and which have resulted in 
great injury to the industry at large, 
and increased the expense of handling 
sheep ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
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officers of the various associations 
use their influence to oppose such 
laws and that any law, regulation or 
ruling that seems adversely to affect 
wool growers of other states, be sub- 
mitted to the officers of the Nationl 
Wool Growers Association for their 
consideration. 


Live-stock and Wool Marketing 
Reporting Service 

Whereas, a most valuable, scientific 
and efficient work is being done by 
the Division of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and 

Whereas, the Live-stock Marketing 
and Wool Marketing Reporting Ser- 
vice is of especial value to our indus- 
try, but is hampered on account of 
lack of funds; 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
National Wool Growers Association 
express its appreciation and approval 
of the service being rendered and pe- 
tition the bureau that this work be 
extended so that we get more com- 
plete data concerning the numbers 
and movement of lambs and wool, and 

Be It Further Resolved, that we pe- 
tition the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate additional funds 
for this service. 


Report on Wool Stocks 


Whereas, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture makes a monthly 
report showing the quantity of wool 
in storage and in process of manu- 
facture in the United States, and 

Whereas, the reporting of these 
stocks by the owners is now entirely 
voluntary on their part and several of 
the largest holders and users of wool 
have refused to report their stocks 
to officers of the Department of Agri- 
culture ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
recommend that the Congress enact 
legislation which will make it oblig- 
atory on the part of all wool dealers, 
wool manufacturers and others to re- 
port the exact quantities of wool on 
hand at the date such information is 
applied for by officials of the Gov- 
ernment. 
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Sheep and Wool Investigation 

\Vhereas, the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the various 
agricultural colleges and experimental 
stations of this country, particularly 
in the West, have a corps of workers 
ever engaged in the investigation of 
sheep and wool problems, and 

Whereas, a great deal of construc- 
tive work has been done in the feed- 
ing and breeding of sheep, in the 
scouring of wool and determination 
of shrinkages, in the holding of prac- 
tical field demonstrations in the man- 
agement of sheep, and 

Whereas, important publications 
have recently been issued, particular- 
ly, Separate No. 894, United States 
Department of Agriculture, the Sheep 
Industry ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
National Wool Growers Association 
assembled in convention at San Fran- 
cisco, does hereby sincerely endorse 
and appreciate this important service 
rendered the wool growing industry, 
and 

Be It Resolved, that we urge the 
continuance and extension of this im- 
portant work and that data secured in 
such research be published as prompt- 

as possible, particularly the recent 
results in sheep breeding and wool 
studies obtained at the United States 
Range Sheep Experiment Station lo- 
cated at Dubois, Idaho. 


The Officers 

Whereas, President Hagenbarth and 
Secretary Marshall, ably assisted by 
our vice-presidents and the executive 
committee, have conducted the affairs 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation in a most careful, efficient, ana 
successful manner, and their efforts 
benefit to the 
sheep industry of the country in gen- 
eral; 


have brought great 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
esire especially to thank these of- 
cers for their faithful and self-sac- 
ificing efforts and to assure them ot 
ur continued support for 1925. 


The Press 


Whereas, the press of San Fran- 
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cisco has given to the proceedings of 
this convention a full and fair re- 
port; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
the members of this association, ex- 
tend to these papers a vote of thanks 
for their efficient handling of the 
publicity, both before and during our 
convention. 


Palace Hotel 

Whereas, the Palace Hotel has been 
most painstaking and attentive in car- 
ing for the sessions of this conven- 
tion and for their guests during the 
week ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that we 
extend to it an expression of our ap- 
preciation and sincere thanks. 


Senator Frank R. Gooding 


Whereas, through the consistent and 


untiring efforts of the Hon. Frank 
R. Gooding, United States Senator 
from Idaho, most effective results 


have been obtained for the progress 
and betterment of the agricultural in- 
terests of the West, and more par- 
ticularly for the live-stock and wool 
growing industries; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the 
thanks and sincere appreciation of the 
National Wool 
is hereby tendered 


Association 
him, and, fur- 
ther, that he be assured of this asso- 


Growers 


ciation’s continued 


support. 


appreciation and 


President Coolidge 
Whereas, the President of the 
United States has consistently shown 
fair, 
impartial and broad-minded consider- 
ation of the difficulties and problems 
of the live-stock interests of the whole 
country ; 


and continues to show a most 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that this 
association express to him its 
great appreciation of his fairness and 
its utmost confidence that, no mat- 
ter what acts or rulings may come up 


for his consideration, they will be 
decided for the best interests of the 
country at large and after a most 
complete and careful investigation 
has been given of the rights of the 


live-stock industry. 
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The Ladies 
Whereas, This sixtieth annual 
convention of the National Wool 


Growers Association has been of ex- 
ceptionally high quality, and 

Whereas, We believe that this 
has been due in great measure to the 
large attendance of ladies, 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That 
the wives of wool growers and all 
ladies interested in the industry be 
urged to attend future conventions of 
the association in as large or larger 
numbers than at this convention. 


Cattle Industry 

Whereas, foreign hides and tallow 
and canned meats are being admitted 
free of duty into the United States, 
and 

Whereas, live-stock producers are 
suffering unnecessary hardships in 
their business, attributable to such 
free importations from foreign coun- 
tries, now, 

3e It Resolved, that the National 
Wool Growers Association petitions 
President Coolidge and the Congress 
of the United States to take such 
measures as will correct the present 
unnecessary and deplorable conditions 
resulting therefrom, and particularly 
ask President Coolidge to place a tariff 
on these commodities in sufficient 
amount as to afford adequate protec- 
tion for the live-stock industry. 


Your committee feels that the ter- 
mination of this splendid convention 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation would be incomplete unless 
some public recognition were made of 
the many courtesies and the kind and 
genial hospitality of the people of 
California and the citizens of San 
Francisco in particular. 

We consider it the kind of hospi- 
tality that is characteristic of the peo- 
builded this splendid 
city by the Golden Gate, out where 
our mighty West ends. 


ple who have 


We desire to mention especially the 
assistance rendered by the following: 

1. The San Francisco Convention 
and Tourist League. 

2. The Hospitality Committee of 
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the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

3. The California Development As- 
sociation. 

4. The Palace Hotel. 

5. The tour of the bay through the 
courtesy of the Santa Fe railroad and 
the lunch served by the Harvey Sys- 
tem. 

We appreciate the generosity of the 
wool and pelt dealers, the wholesale 
butchers, the banks, the steamship 
companies and the retail merchants 
who, through their financail assist- 
ance, contributed so largely to the 
success of this meeting. 

We extend our heartfelt thanks to 
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John McNab and Larry Harris and to 
many others who contribtued to a 
most enjoyable banquet. 

All of us who are delegates from 
other states will ever hold in grateful 
remembrance the sixtieth annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
Association. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Resolutions Committee. 


F. A. Ellenwood, Chairman, California 
J. E. Clinton, Idaho. 

T. A. Kincaid, Texas. 

Jay Dobbin, Oregon. 

A. A. Covey, Wyoming. 

Donald McLean, Secretary, Idaho. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


A detailed report of the work of 
your secretary and his office is render- 
ed unnecessary by the fact that much 
of that work is referred to in the 
monthly issue of the National Wool 
Grower, the publication of the Wool 
Grower being one of the duties of the 
secretary. This brief resume of what 
was undertaken and accomplished dur- 
ing the year must seem quite meagre 
for an association so old, so 
well known and covering such a 
wide territory as does the National 
Wool Growers Association. It must 
be remembered that for executive 
work we still are in the one-man stage. 
There are so many lines that seem so 
promising to undertake on behalf of 
wool growers that it takes a real effort 
to adhere to those few lines that can 
be attended to with prospect of most 
results for the time that can be given. 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board 


Your secretary is the representative 
of the association on the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. Two business 
meetings were attended during the 
year. The board is doing excellent 
work in making known the real truth 
about meat and counteracting the ef- 
fect of ignorant fads, misunderstand- 
ings and misrepresentations in adver- 
tising and other ways, all of which 
would otherwise have the effect of cur- 


tailing meat consumption now and 
more seriously still in the future. The 
board’s expenditures amount to $70,- 
000 per year, all of which is derived 
from shippers’ and packers’ payments 
of five cents on each car of live stock 
handled at the markets. 


Organization 

Your president was the association’s 
worker in organization affairs last 
year. The work he has done, not only 
in the numerous conventions he has 
attended, but in other ways and places, 
is the cause of the improved condition 
of the association. Your secretary’s 
office has endeavored to give all ser- 
vice possible to affiliated organizations 
and to cooperate with them fully. In 
August, the secretaries of five state as- 
sociations met in Salt Lake to discuss 
problems of organization work and 
make plans for closer cooperation with 
each other and with the National As- 
sociation. As a result of this meeting, 
suggestions were made to your execu- 
tive committee regarding changes in 
the articles of our constitution which 
relate to dues, membership, and basis 
of voting in conventions. 


The Ram Sale 


Little comment is now needed upon 
our annual ram sale. There has been 
marked improvement in the average 
merit of the offerings and this advance 
has made still more apparent the need 
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and room for stud sires of outstanding 
merit. There has been no indication 
of inflation of prices at the sale; in 
fact, conservatism has been so pro- 
nounced that it often seems that there 
is too little appreciation of the money 
value of rams of the blood and quality 
that some of our breeders are produc- 
ing. 
Freight Rates 

The general reduction in 
rates on wool ordered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission follow- 
ing the investigation and hearings in 
which the association participated is 
now in effect. The new rates should 
stand for a long time as a fair expres- 
sion of a right charge for hauling wool 
in comparison with other commodities. 
The present rates should be altered in 
the future only as there may be 
changes in the general level of freight 
rates. 


freight 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has ordered further hearings upon 
the question of the railroads, issuing 
through bills of lading from interior 
points for wool that may be shipped 
to Pacific Coast ports by rail and from 
there by water to Atlantic Coast 
points. Owing to some complications 
and divergence of views as to what 
might result from the adoption of such 
a plan, the matter has been referred 
to the exectutive committee for decis- 
ion as to participation in this case by 
representatives of the association. 

No decision has yet been rendered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
upon the case in which this association 
and the American National Live Stock 
Association petitioned for the publica- 
tion of combination rates on country 
movements of live stock. The object 
of this case was to secure more satis- 
factory rates for moving stock from 
point to point within the range terri- 
tory and to some extent to facilitate 
delivery of stock direct to feeders 
without the necessity of going through 
stock yards. 


Sheep Marketing 


At the last convention the commit- 
tee on sheep marketing recommended, 
among other things, that “the secre- 
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tary communicate with the live stock 

division of the Farm Bureau of our so- 

-alled native lamb producing states for 

their cooperation in preparing these 

lambs for market and in working out 
plan for orderly marketing.” 


A number of reports have been print- 
ed in the Wool Grower, showing im- 
provement in native lambs, particular- 
ly those shipped from Indiana, Tennes- 
ee and Kentucky. I believe the im- 
provement will continue and extend. 
it was found that the marketing of 
native lambs is done largely by dealers 
who usually are not connected with 
farm organizations and whose ship- 
ments to Chicago are regulated under 
some zoning system in effect on all 
live-stock shipments to that market. 
There is some prospect of better regu- 
lation of shipments of native lambs to 
eastern markets, but the adverse ef- 
fect of natives upon lamb 
prices seems mainly to be due to occa- 


western 


sional heavy receipts of both classes 
on the same day at Chicago. 
of the f that 


On ac- 
fact commission 


houses seldom are advised as to pros- 


count 


pective arrivals of the natives, and of 
the further fact that present zoning 
regulations now make necessary the 
division of Chicago receipts of na- 
tives at least between Monday and 
luesday markets, I consider that little 
can be done unless the shippers of 
western lambs can put themselves in 
a position to restrict their arrivals on 
either the Monday or Tuesday market 
and allow one of those days to be used 
mainly for natives. A discussion of 
this question and a presentation of the 
statistics involved appeared in the Sep- 
tember issue of the Wool Grower. 

In the issue of this month there is 
a review of the receipts and prices re- 
ported for Chicago, Omaha and Kan- 
sas City during the months of August, 
September and October. 

This entire question of stabilizing 
market prices through regulation of 
receipts calls for the most careful 
study and analysis. From what study 
I have been able to give the question, 
I am convinced that any action along 
this line will call for much more thor- 
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ough organization and cooperation on 
the part of the shippers than now ex- 
ists. 


I am not inclined to look forward 
to a complete control of shipments by 
a single office or body, although this 
possibly may come in the future. I 
believe that for the present, however, 
a practical degree of improvement can 
be reached if more shippers will study 
the question for themselves and if bet- 
ter information can be obtained as to 
probable volume of receipts at any one 
particular time. 

An for 
the first time to secure advance infor- 
mation regarding probable receipts at 
the central west market. 


effort was made this year 


We have found that there was no 
one office in the country that was re- 
ceiving reports of cars ordered or load- 
ed for any considerable territory. 
For the months of August, September 
and October, our office received week- 
ly reports from railroads carrying 
shipments from the range territory to 
the eastern markets. Unfortunately 
some of the linesin the Northwest were 
not in a position to furnish us this in- 
formation. From the experience gained 
this year, it appears that it will be pos- 
sible to show approximately the num- 
ber of cars likely to be shipped from 
all or any part of the range territory 
one or two weeks in advance of the 
time of shipment. The reports which 
we received this year as to cars order- 
ed for loading two weeks in advance 
were of limited value on account of the 
fact that with good car service many 
shippers were not ordering more than 
one week in advance of the time they 
expected to load. It is my thought that 
the collection and use of this informa- 
tion can be made most effective 
through complete cooperation between 
the offices of the National and state 
associations and that it will also call 
for closer work between shippers and 


their state organizations. 
Legislation 
National Forest Administration 


During the year I was at Washing- 


ton three times in connection with 
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Forest Service affairs, legislation, and 
matters before the Packers and Stock 
Yards Administration. After much 
delay and much interviewing and con- 
versation, the sub-committee of the 
Senate committee on agriculture fina- 
ally reported on June 6 a bill with pro- 
visions designed to give greater secur- 
ity in law and in administration to the 
rights and interests of the owners of 
live stock grazed within the national 
forests. This bill is an amended form 
of the measure originally introduced 
by Senator Phipps, of Colorado. There 
not appear to be much 
serious opposition to this bill in the 
Senate, and its passage seems assured 
whenever the pressure of other mat- 
ters on the Senate calendar will per- 
mit its coming to a vote. Realizing that 
the House of 
ably 


dc es 


Representatives prob- 
wish to hold _ hearings 
when this bill reaches that body, it has 
been urged that the Senate should act 
as early as possible in order to allow 
time for full consideration on the part 
of the House of Representatives. 


will 


There is no material change in the 
grazing fee situation. The Forester 
has stated that—“Should there be a 
substantial improvement in the busi- 
ness conditions affecting the live- 
stock industry by 1926, the right will 
be reserved by the Government to put 
the new schedule of fees into effect on 
a graduated scale extending over the 
four years from 1926 to 1929.” 

This is in accordance with the an- 
nouncement made one year ago by 
the late Secretary Wallace. Secretary 
Gore apparently does not appear to 
favor the so-called “commercial value” 
idea, but seems likely to leave the mat- 
ter in its present form until his suc- 
cessor comes into office in March. 

During the year the Forester asked 
for our association’s criticism of the 
“Range Appraisal Report,” by which 
it was undertaken to show what fees 
should be charged in each case in ac- 
cordance with the commercial policy. 
It was decided that until Congress 
should express either its approval or 
disapproval of the commercial policy 
nothing could be gained by discussion 
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of the methods of enforcing such a 
policy. 
The Tariff 


It has not been necessary to do any 
work this year in connection with the 
tariff. It is my expectation, however, 
that the next Congress may propose 
some alterations in the present law 
and that wool growers will need to be 
represented. 


Misbranding Bill 


I was in conference with the sub- 
committee of the House committee on 
interstate and foreign commerce, which 
committee had been delegated to ap- 
prove a general misbranding bill, in- 
cluding parts of the original truth-in- 
fabric bill. That bill was reported out 
of the committee last week. In _ its 
present form this bill legalizes the use 
of the term “all wool” to describe fab- 
rics and clothing containing reworked 
wool or shoddy. It is, therefore, nec- 
essary to secure an amendment to it 
that will prevent the use of the term 
“all wool” in application to any fabric 
or article of clothing containing re- 
worked wool. 


There will be, in all probability, no 
action on this bill during this session 
of Congres, but it is a committee 
bill as a result of the last two or three 
years of effort which follows eighteen 
years of more or less activity along 
this line. Probably this bill just re- 
ported will have the support of the 
committee in the next sesion and a 
good prospect of becoming law. 


2 
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Financial Statement 

The association’s income during the 
calendar year 1924 was 
1923. The were 
Consequently we made some 
reduction in the accumulated  defic- 
iency of $16,063, reported to the as- 
sociation one year ago. 


larger 
than in 
smaller. 


expenses 


The receipts were as follows: 
Dues ($5) paid by individual 

Ee Re oe ee $ 2,789.50 
Dues paid under the le per 


ee he 9,252.86 
Received from affiliated as- 
sociations 1,793.00 


$13,835.36 
The expenditures were as follows: 
Office expense— 
Salaries Secretary and 


two clerks ......$ 6,448.75 


Office supplies .. 365.22 
Rent 450.00 
Telegraph 500.35 
Telephone 67.56 


$ 7,831.88 


Counsel fees 841.67 
Convention expense ............ 503.10 
Travel expense of President 1,441.98 
Travel expense of Secretary 829.62 
Miscellaneous 22 eec eee 175.09 
Cee CeCe eee $11,623.34 
Paid on accumulated de- 
:, ne .. 2,212.02 
Total paid out —..........$13,835.36 
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The amount of deficiency remain- 
ing after payment of the above amount 
and the proceeds of the ram sale is 
$12,345.12. The details of the income, 


classified according to states from 


which received and showing numbers 
paying under’ the  one-cent-per- 
head plan and the old plan of paying 
dues, are attached to this report and 
every member is invited to examine 
them. 

While the one-cent-per-head plan 
has not yielded as much income as 
was anticipated by some of your of- 
ficers, yet it has shown that at least 
600 wool growers are willing to pay 
more than $5 per year, and in propor- 
tion to the extent of their operations 
for the service and benefits of the Na- 
tional Association. The amount pledg- 
ed upon cards signed under the one- 
cent-per-head plan totalled $16,000. 
While only 58 per cent of this is re- 
ported as paid, a considerable number 
of checks have been received since 
the books were balanced as of De- 
cember 31. On that date the number 
of paid up members was 250 greater 
than one year previous. 

More than half of these payments 
were received through the commis- 
sion houses at the markets. In Ore- 


gon and California, the state associa- 
tions made the collections. While only 
twenty-three individuals are reported 
as paying from Arizona, the associa- 
tion of the state made a lump sum 
payment proportionate to the amounts 
received from the other states. 
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President Hagenbarth’s Annual Address 


At the Sixtieth Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association, San Francisco, January 21, 1925 


It is fitting in view of the sun- 
shine which has come to our industry 
that we should hold our Sixtieth An- 
nual Convention in this beautiful spot 
in California where we are animated 
not only by the invigorating and 
pleasant climate of San Francisco, 
but are inspired as well by the en- 
ergy and push of California people 
who assuredly know how to do things 
and do them right. 


Present Strength of Wool and Sheep 


At no time in the history of our 
industry the 
more 


have 
brighter or 


prospects been 
forward-looking 
than now. This prosperity is based 
For 


the first time in the history of tariff 


on certain well defined causes. 
legislation we have a really scientific 
protective wool tariff; a tariff which 
fairly and adequately adjusts the cost 
of production to the grower and does 
not burden the consumer. For the 
first time in tariff history the grow- 
ers are receiving the full amount of 
tariff indicated by the law. The duty 
today is levied on the clean content 
or assay value of wools as against 
the old system of grease duty, in part 
based on the dirt and grease con- 
tained in imported wools. 

Owing to the hardships that have 
been imposed on the industry since the 
beginning of the war and through 
the period of deflation and reconstruc- 


tion, the number of sheep in the 
United States has materially deereas- 
ed; so much so that we have today 
a decided shortage of wool coupled 
with-an increased population and de- 
mand. Although there is at times an 
apparent over-production of lambs 
and mutton, there is really a short- 
age of these products. The apparent 
surplus is caused by over marketing 
at certain periods, which causes con- 
gestion on the markets and a decline 
in values. Then follows the period 
of under marketing which indicates 
a shortage, followed by higher and 
sometimes unreasonably high prices. 
If marketing can be properly stabil- 
ized and distributed a fair range of 


values can be established the year 
There is room for an expan- 
fifteen million 
sheep on our ranges and farms and 
there is ample consumptive demand 
for an increase of over one hundred 
million pounds of wool suitable for 
We are today 
only producing about two-thirds of 
the wool requirements of the United 
States. This does not include carpet 
wool consumption. 


around. 


sion of fourteen or 


clothing purposes. 


There is likewise a world sheep and 


wool shortage. The sheep shortage 


has been estimated variously from 
seventy to eighty millions. Although 
the consumptive and_ purchasing 


power of Europe has lessened new 
avenues of use have developed. Japan 
and China are using fine Merino wools 
to such an extent that Japan alone is 
consuming over one hundred million 
pounds more of these wools than dur- 
ing pre-war days. The coastal re- 
gions of New Zealand, Australia and 
the Argentine are steadily declining 
in wool production and increasing in 
cattle, both for beef and dairy. The 
only immediate prospect of increased 
production is in South Africa and 
remotely in the back countries of 
South America and possibly Mon- 
golia Manchuria. Increase of 
world population and world purchas- 


and 


ing power will undoubtedly absorb 
any such new supplies as they arise. 


In the United States range sheep 
production in the future will increase 
in Colorado, Wyoming, Washington 
and Montana, and there will be a gen- 
eral increase on western farms as well 
as in the fleece producing sections of 
the East. In seven or eight years 
the sheep census in the United States, 
under a stable and continuous tariff 
policy, will increase to fifty million 
head, which will produce four hundred 
million pounds of wool, including 
pulled wools, which will be suitable 
for clothing purposes. 


Organization and Cooperation. 


At this time Congress and the 
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Government and public sentiment 
have given to agriculture and live 
stock unusual consideration and en- 
couragement. Many new avenues of 
progress have been opened up_ to 
us. Are we prepared to follow up our 
advantages and make them effective? 
The foundation has been laid with an 
intent for adequate financing. Are 
we taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, and if the factors provided are 
not practical, are we taking proper 
steps to make them so? _ In like 
manner cooperative marketing with 
adequate warehouse facilities and 
financing has been made _ possible. 
Do we take advantage of or improve 
upon these facilities, or do we go 
along in the old way complaining of 
our hard lot? 


In these matters there are none 
so blind as those who will not see. 
Old habits are harder to break than 
iron chains. Although any increased 
production of wool in the United 
States will be and can be readily 
absorbed by present consumptive de- 
mand and through future increase in 
population and purchasing power, we 
must yet provide a broader outlet for 
any material increase in the produc- 
tion of lamb and mutton that may 
arise in the future. Organization 
and proper marketing and advance 
advertising alone can meet and pro- 
vide for this increased meat produc- 
tion. We are woefully behind hand 
in these matters. Contrast our or- 
ganization activities, for instance, with 
those of the California orange grow- 
ers, who assess themselves five cents 
per box of oranges worth about $3 per 
box, which produces an annual fund, 
I have been told, of about $1,000,000, 
which is used for organization and 
advertising purposes. The wool grower 
of the West theoretically assesses 
himself from two to three cents per 
head on a ewe worth $10 or more, for 
state associations, and one cent per 
head on lambs for his National Asso- 
ciation. The total fund raised from 
the western states which have over 
one-half of the entire sheep industry of 
the United States, will not exceed ten 
per cent of the amount raised by the 
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orange growers alone. Even the boot- 
black or the newsboy in the city as- 
sesses himself for self-protection more 
in proportion than does the average 
wool grower. This is assuredly not 
a record in which we can take pride. 
We must wake up, we must organize, 
we must cooperate and market intel- 
ligently. These things can only be 
done through organization — local, 
state and national. 


Your able and energetic National 
Secretary, Mr. F. R- Marshall, has 
done much good work for you during 
the past two years. He has made an 
intensive and extensive study of lamb 
shipments to markets with a view of 
determining the causes of the wild 
fluctuations which take place on these 
markets. He has determined that 
variations of price are caused by con- 
gestion of supplies onthe markets 
and he advocates as a cure a more 
central understanding of and control 
over shipments. Very little can be 
done with the shipper of native lambs 
from the eastern and middlewest 
states, but a great improvement can 
be made in our methods of marketing 
from the West, where the bulk of the 
supply originates. The western rail- 
roads, generally, with the exception 
of the Great Northern and the North- 
ern Pacific systems have cooperated 
in Secretary Marshall’s work. He 
will go into this matter fully with 
you and make a report during the 
progress of this convention which, I 
am sure, will cause you to sit up and 
take notice. It is a most important 
subject. 

We have attempted in the past to 
educate the public to the advantages 
of a greater use of lamb in the daily 
diet. However, financial support for 
this work has not been forthcoming 
and it had to be abandoned. We are 
now paying the magnificent sum of five 
cents per car for the support of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
which is devoted to the increased use 
of meat generally and to offset in a 
measure the advertising attacks made 
by manufacturers of cereal and dairy 
products. We have a broad field in 
the United States and can afford to 
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support an efficient organization de- 
voted to the increased consumption 
of lamb. Results obtained where we 
have done this work on a small scale 
have been phenomenal. In certain 
cities in Iowa and Minnesota we 
have, at little cost, increased the con- 
sumption of lamb from 200 to 600 
per cent. Just recently the organized 
growers of New Zealand distributed 
in certain localities in England 4,000 
choice lamb carcasses in order to in- 
crease consumption. They have 
opened up shops in those towns or 
cities where consumption of New 
Zealand lamb was not up to stand- 
ard. How many lamb carcasses have 
we distributed? How many shops 
have we opened? Increased con- 
sumption of lamb in the future can 
alone maintain a fair level of prices. 
For every dollar which we now spend 
we will save $10 in the immediate fu- 
ture, and I recommend this work as 
one that should and must be done and 
as one reason for your continued and 
increased support of the National As- 
sociation and the good work which 
Secretary Marshall wants to do. 


Wool Prices 


For the first time in our history do- 
mestic wools have reached a parity 
on the Boston market with the price 
of foreign wools plus the entire tariff 
levied by law. From now on keen 
and persistent efforts will be made 
to secure uncontracted American 
wools below their true parity value. I 
wish especially to warn the growers 
that along about shearing time all 
kinds of bear stories will be set afloat 
tending to depress wool values. This 
will be so if history repeats itself 
and it is a legitimate, strategic move 
on the part of wool dealers and buy- 
ers to do so. At other times during 
the coming few months certain fac- 
tors, such as attacks on the tariff, 
a temporary fall in the price of lambs 
on the market, sales of wool at lower 
than market prices by growers who 
are distressed financially or called 
upon for liquidation, temporary de- 
cline in foreign wool values at cer- 


(Continued on Page 41) 
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Uniform State Quarantine Regulations 


(Address by Dr. G. H. Hecke, Direc- 
tor California Department of Agricul- 
ture at the Annual Convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
San Francisco, January 22, 1925.) 

I welcome this opportunity of ad- 
dressing the National Wool Growers 
Association today, for you represent 
one of the substantial industries of 
this country, and as a business farmer 
and Director of the California Depart- 
ment of Agriculture I am _ tamiliar 
with some of your problems and sym- 
pathize with efforts to solve 
More than that, it is my ear- 
nest wish to help you work out these 


your 
them. 


problems to a successful conclusion so 
that may reach the 
plane that will make it successful and 
profitable to you. 


your industry 


As I consider the objects of this 
convention I cannot refrain from em- 
phasizing its most important one, 
which, in ‘my opinion, is the oppor- 
tunity which it affords people engaged 
in the sheep industry of gathering to- 
gether for the purpose of exchang- 
ing ideas and constructive information 
by making known what has been ac- 
complished in breeding, feeding, mar- 
keting, etc. In afrord 
us officials the advantage ot deter- 
mining how we can best serve you 
and further your interests. In 


addition you 


this 
way we not only have the opportunity 
of unifying our ideals and work, but 
we also give each other the benefits 
derived from experience, which after 
ill, is the best teacher. 

It has been truly said that we make 
progress principally by negotiation. 
Very little, if any, constructive work 
n life is accomplished by antagonistic 
force. This is well 
your conventions. 


exemplified in 
You men of wide 
‘xperience, skilled in your business, 
with your eyes directed toward the 
future, carefully lay your plans and 
‘arry them out in these conterences ; 
nd herein lies the basis upon which 
substantial progress can be achieved. 

I have had the pleasure of sitting 


in conference with President Spencer, 
Secretary Wing, and members of the 
California Wool Growers Association, 
on many occasions. Their suggestions 
and advice, as well as cooperation, 
have been the means of smoothing 
our official paths and have resulted 
in the unity of effort that can lead 
only to the solving of problems ben- 
eficially affecting the sheep industry. 

Here in the West we realize that 
not only prosperity, but our orderly 
existence depends upon successful ag- 
riculture in all its integral parts. In 
contradistinction to the East, we have 
vast areas of land suitable only for 
the grazing of live stock. As you are 
aware, the eight western states con- 


tain considerably more than one-half 
of the sheep of the entire country. 
We realize also that other industries 
are welfare and 
We know 
achieved 
greatness as a result of any one indus- 
try alone. The wealth and strength 
of a nation depend upon raw mater- 
ials, labor and food. Our food and 
raw materials must be conserved and 
produced economically if 


necessary to the 
prosperity of the country. 
that no has 


nation ever 


would 
The live-stock 
industry of this country, the largest 
of all, is subject to more economic 
fluctuations and is probably influenced 
by more factors than any other in- 
dustry. 
the are en- 
gaged therein, but for the country as 
a whole, for us to lend our support 
to you as representatives of one of 


we 
continue to be great. 


It is essential not alone for 


interests of those who 


the great branches of this industry, 
and to remove any of the obstructions 
that may exist. 

It is with such thoughts in mind, 
therefore, that I come before you to- 
day to discuss briefly one of your 
problems in which we are jointly in- 
terested—you as producers and I as 
an official. I refer to the subject of 
“Uniform State Quarantine Regula- 
tions.” 

It is needless for me to point out 
that quarantines are a necessary eyil. 


Live stock is transported within a 
state, and from one state to another, 
for feeding, breeding and slaughter, 
and the need for regulatory meas- 
ures to prevent the spread of infec- 
tious diseases is universally recog- 
The necessity for 
the creation of live-stock sanitary po- 
lice organizations to 


nized by stockmen. 


enforce such 
regulations is brought about princi- 
pally by the fact that there is always 
a relatively small percentage of indi- 
vidiuals indifferent to such 
quarantines, or who cannot be con- 


who are 
vinced that such regulations are es- 
sential. Naturally this attitude is cre- 
the ex- 
pense incurred by reason of the en- 
forcement of these measures. On the 
other hand will have to admit 
that there is rodm for much improve- 


ated by inconvenience and 


we 


ment in the official handling of live- 
stock quarantines. Even under nor- 
mal conditions, in the absence of any 
serious animal plague, shippers of live 
stock are continually harassed with a 
multitude of shipping regulations pro- 
mulgated by the different states. Al- 
objects are, as a rule, 
often lack the uniform- 
ity necessary to facilitate the move- 
stock without unneces* 
and which, of 
course, must be borne by the shipper. 

\n outbreak of foot-and-mouth, or 
other destructive animal disease, might 


though their 
similar, they 
ment of live 


sary delays expense 


be the stimulus for the promulgation 
of embargoes which would have a 
diastrous effect upon the animal in- 
dustry and possibly the entire eco- 
nomic structure of any state, no mat- 
ter how remote the biggest part of 
the industry may be removed from the 
seat of When we review 
the hysteria recently experienced we 
indeed with the 
possibility of its repetition in some 
other state less able to withstand its 
baneful influence. 


infection. 


can view alarm 


Probably at no time before in the 
history of this country has any state 
been inflicted with such drastic and 
so many different kinds of quarantines 
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as California was subjected to during 
the outbreak of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. Toa lesser degree the State of 
Texas also had a similar experience. 
These quarantines, as you sheepmen 
know, were of so many varieties, dif- 
fering in both essential and minor 
details, subject to changes from day 
to day, and with such an utter lack 
of uniformity, that it was impossible, 
in many instances, for either federal 
or state officials or transportation 
companies to interpret them properly 
for the guidance of shippers of live 
stock and other agricultural products. 
Naturally, under such circumstances, 
the shipper was the chief sufferer 
from conditions which, in our opinion, 
should not be permitted to happen 
again, as it is subject to easy and 
satisfactory correction. It should be 
understood that these views are en- 
tirely impersonal, inasmuch as the 
subject is of national moment to the 
live-stock industry of this country, 
and as I have said before, there is 
nothing to indicate which state will 
be the next victim of another out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease. 

The question as to what consti- 
tutes the proper course of a state in 
endeavoring to protect itself against 
the introduction of diseases of plants 
or animals is one that has occupied 
the attention of officials and others 
interested for many years, but as far 


as animals are concerned, very little 


has been accomplished providmg for 
a safe and sound system, uniform in 
character. 


The extreme views on the subject 
of state quarantines have often been 
expressed; one that all interstate 
shipments of plants and animals 
should be governed entirely by laws 
and regulations of the federal gov- 
ernment; the other that the state 
should, in all instances, act independ- 
ently of the federal government. This 
latter condition is brought about, of 
course, by our unique form of gov- 
ernment in which we have forty-eight 
sovereign governments included with- 
in the nation, in all of which the right 
to enact quarantine and inspection 
laws, not in conflict with the federal 
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laws, appears to be unquestionable. In 
recent years, however, some of us 
who have carefully studied this sub- 
ject, with its many angles, believe 
that the quarantine authority of the 
federal government and the various 
states should be used cooperatively. 
The benefits derived from such a 
method would be experienced not only 
by the elimination of duplicate efforts 
and unnecessary restrictions, but we 
would have a better nationally organ- 
ized live-stock sanitary police system 
than exists at present. 

This idea brought about the cre- 
ation of the Western Plant Quaran- 
tine Board which I organized in 1919. 
Later, in 1922, at a conterence in 
Sacramento of the representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
other state organizations performing 
like functions in the western states, 
I included the following statement in 
an address made at that time: 

“T have always felt that we are neglect- 
ing our opportunities in the far West in not 
developing uniform action between the vari- 
ous states in matters relating to animal in- 
dustry. We have rather stressed the im- 
portance of our horticultural problems in 
times past, but it seems that the time has 
been reached when, if we are to have a 
properly balanced agriculture, more atten- 
tion will have to be paid to our animal in- 
dustry problems. The cattle, sheep, and 
other livestock interests of the West are ex- 
ceedingly important. It is just as necessary 
that uniform quarantine regulations be es- 
tablished for the live-stock work as for the 
fruit and vegetable industry. I think thar 
it is a matter to which special attention 
should be given by this organization and I 
would suggest the appointment of a commit- 
tee to consider animal industry and live- 
stock problems with a view of incorporating 
into our organization those authorities in 
charge of law enforcement work with refer- 
ence to the great live-stock problems of the 
Pacific Coast states.” 

I am still of the same opinion and 
believe that now is the time for ac- 
tion. A thorough understanding, or 
better still, an agreement between the 
states and the federal government by 
which quarantines can be established 
along safe, sane and uniform lines 
would not only be of tremendous 
value in preventing the spread of 
animal diseases, but would also save 
much misdirected effort of a destruc- 
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tive rather than a constructive na- 
ture. 

Before outlining the basis of such 
an agreement it might be well to de- 
fine the scope of quarantine action. 
We all recognize that quarantines are 
the only means that we have of con- 
trolling the spread of infectious dis- 
eases, and it is obvious that they 
should be used only when the benefit 
to a state outweighs the expense, in- 
convenience and loss sustained by 
their enforcement. If this is borne 
in mind there is no danger of a state 
enacting a quarantine law or regula- 
tion which, while ostensibly an exer- 
cise of its police power, may be, nev- 
ertheless, actually an economic regu- 
lation. 

As I see it, the problem for us to 
solve is to determine a way by which 
the quarantine actions of the federal 
government and the states can be 
correlated, and also provide the means 
whereby this work may be made uni- 
form in character. In order to do 
this, it would appear to me that the 
United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the state officials in 
charge of live-stock sanitary work 
should be brought together in closer 
relationship than now exists. The 
best interests of the live-stock indus- 
try of this country cannot be served 
until this is done. 

To accomplish this I would suggest 
that the Secretary of the United 
States Department of Agriculture ar- 
range for annual meetings between 
such state officials and the Chief of 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
to discuss and decide upon the best 
methods of combatting infectious dis- 
eases of live stock, and to adopt uni- 
form regulations governing their in- 
terstate movements. 

In addition to these annual meet- 
ings it would be advisable for the 
Secretary to call these officials to- 
gether in regional, and if necessary, 
national meetings upon the discovery 
of foot-and-mouth, or similar disease, 
for the purpose of adopting uniform 
emergency regulations to suit the oc- 
casion. 

If such a plan should meet with the 
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Secretary’s approval it is suggested 
that each official in charge of state 
live-stock sanitary work in good 
standing be made a collaborating offi- 
of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 


Industry, and in order to insure his 


Cer 


attendance upon such important meet- 
ings proper 
the expenses incurred in 


attendance be borne by the federal 


arrangements be made 


whereby 


government. I am _ suggesting the 
atter provision inasmuch as _ there 


failure to 
attend such meetings on account of 
the 
conferences should, in my opinion, be 


should be no excuse for 


lack of funds, and furthermore, 


national in scope. 


There can be no doubt, if such a 
system is put into effect, that state 
officials in under 
the leadership and counsel of the fed- 


these conferences, 
eral government, would work out a 
uniform quarantine program for the 
ensuing year, or to meet emergencies, 
and submit same for adoption by the 
This 
plished without the sacrifice of any 
police power of a state the 
adoption of recommendation 
would naturally be optional. On the 


various states. can be accom- 
because 


any 


other hand, however, the recommenda- 
tions of such a conference would have 
the strength of official unity of opin- 


ion back of them, and unless local 
conditions in any state had a legi- 


timate excuse for independent action, 
it is believed that their adoption would 
be universal. 


Furthermore, I believe this plan 
would afford the officers of this and 
other great national live-stock assoc- 
iations a better opportunity of mak- 
ing your needs known, and your ad- 
vice and suggestions would undoubt- 
edly carry great weight in these con- 
ferences. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
California Wool Growers 
this 


Association 


subject was discussed and re- 


ceived favorable support. A commit- 
tee which was appointed has been 
requested to study the subject of 
quarantines and make adequate re- 
commendations. This committee is 


composed of the Secretary, Mr. W. 
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P. Wing, Dr. VU. G. 
senting the U. S. 
Industry, and Dr. J. P. Iverson, re- 
presenting the California Department 
of Agriculture. 


Houck, repre- 
Bureau of Animal 


Finally, laws and regulations gov- 
the 
portation of 


erning quarantining and trans- 
enacted and 
enforced primarily for your protection. 


It would 


sheep are 


appear to therefore, 


that your organization, representing 


me, 


as it does the sheep owners of the en- 


tire country, could con- 


this 


profitably 


sider subject from a national 
viewpoint and recommend such im- 
provements and changes as you may 
consider beneficial to the industry. I 
that at this time it 
is fitting and proper for me to em- 
body the recommendations set forth 
the the 


of the following resolutions, tor your 


feel, therefore, 


in this address in form of 


consideration: 


Whereas, the interests of the live-stock 
industry of this country can be better served 
if the United States Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and the officers in charge of live- 
stock sanitary work in the various states 
are brought together in the closet relation- 
ship; and 


Whereas, at the present time, and par- 
ticularly when an outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease occurs, there is complete lack 
of harmony in the regulations of the states, 
resulting in added expense, and often un- 
difficulties in the shipment of 
live stock; therefore, be it 


necessary 


Resolved, that the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association recommend to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the President’s 
Agricultural Conference the following: 


(a) That the 
officials or other 


state live-stock sanitary 
authorities in live-stock 
sanitary affairs be called together annually 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at his dis- 
cretion, with the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try officials to discuss and propose suitable 
methods of protecting live stock from in- 
fectious diseases, and to adopt uniform 
regulations governing movements of same, 
and at his discretion to call national or 
sectional meetings of such officers upon the 
discovery of foot-and-mouth disease or 
other destructive disease, for the purpose 
of adopting suitable emergency regulations. 


(b) That such state officers, at the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, be made collabor- 
ating officers of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, and that the expenses incurred by 
state officers at such meetings be paid 
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by the Department of Agriculture from an 
appropriation provided for this purpose. 


(c) That these resolutions be forward- 
ed to the President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the President’s Agricultural 
Conference. 

In conclusion I want to thank you 
for the attention you have given me 
and to express my pleasure that you 
have chosen California for your de- 
I have no doubt 
them will come ideas and 
which will lead to further 
and improvements in the 


liberations this year. 
that out of 
inspirations 
cooperation 


great industry you so ably represent. 





WHERE IS POOR RICHARD 
WORMWOOD 


The National Wool Grower has re- 
ceived the following inquiries concern- 
ing Richard Wormwood and _ prints 
them with the rather forlorn hope 
that by chance perhaps a copy of this 
issue may fall into his hands: 

“The Branch of 
Washington office 


Grazing in the 
from the plant 
mounter lady to the Boss is anxious, 
nay deeply concerned over what hap- 
pened to our sheep herder friend in a 
Spanish dungeon. Was he ‘shot at sun- 
rise’? Shall we never again hear his 
cheerful voice? Say not yes.”—Will C. 
Barnes. 

“I'd like to ask you the fate of the 
‘faithful shepherd,’ Richard Worm- 
wood, in Spain It’s too bad he did not 
remain in the United States and be- 
come an attorney, as he certainly had 
found out the main part of the profes- 
sion: ‘Collecting the money and divid- 
ing a few of the small troubles’.”—(H. 
George, Laramie, Wyo.) 

“T have looked through the pages of 
the December Wool Grower and again 


miss Richard Wormwood’s letter to 
his pal. It seems to me that Novem- 
ber also omitted this letter. The last 


we heard of him, he was in bad over 
in Spain, and so was his girl. Give us 
some more of this man’s letters and 
tell him, whoever he is, for me, that 
they are enjoyed very much.”—(John 
M. Hiner, Reed Point, Mont.) 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE AM- 
ERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK ASSOCIATION. 


The convention of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, held in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico, January 
14, 15, and 16, was unusually good. 
While conditions in the cattle business 
have not been good, it is now felt that 
improvement is on its way. President 
Fred H. Bixby, who is a member of the 
President’s Agricultural Conference, 
took time enough from the meetings 
of that body to attend the cattlemen’s 
gathering and give them encourage- 
ment. Mr. Bixby was chosen to lead 
the association for another vear, and 
all of the other officers, including Sec- 
retary T. W. 
elected. 

As with sheepmen, cattlemen have 
come to the realization that they can 
do much to help themselves, especially 
in the way of marketing, and the asso- 
ciation voiced a strong sentiment in 
favor of orderly marketing, endorsng 
the plan outlined by Mr. Hubbard Rus- 
sell at their convention, and approving 
the principle of cooperative marketing 
and the cooperative selling agenceis. 
They also passed a resolution recom- 
mending that a thorough course in co- 
operative marketing of 


Tomlinson, were re- 


agricultural 
products be provided for all Agricul- 
tural Colleges in the United States. 


In grazing matters, the American 
National urged the immediate passage 
of the Phipps grazing bill (S. 2424) 
and also urged as recommended by 
the Agricultural Conference to the 
President that a comprehensive study 
of the entire range question, both in 
the national forests and on the public 
domain, be made by a committee to 
be appointed by the President. 

A certain measure of relief from 
prsent difficulties is sought by the cat- 
tlemen’s organization in asking for 
better credit facilities, especially 
through an amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Credit Act for 1923 that will 
permit National Agricultural Credit 
Corporations to rediscount live-stock 
_paper with the Intermediate Credit 
Banks; for an immediate reduction of 
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freight rates on live stock in the West; 
for a duty amounting to six cents on 
green hides and fifteen cents on dry 
hides, and an increase in the duty on 
canned meats and tallow of 50 per 
cent; and for the purchase of army 
and navy meats from 
sources. 


American 


Other resolutions passed endorsed 
the work of the Biological Survey and 
asked for an appropriation sufficient 
to permit extension of the work to 
cover the national forests, Indian res- 
ervations, and grazing lands on the 
public domain; endorsed the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; asked for 
uniform quarantine regulations; com- 
mended the administration of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act and asked 
for certain amendments to it ; endorsed 
the Gooding long-and-short-haul bill; 
asking that agriculturists of western 
states be given representation in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; 
urged the repeal of Section 15-a of the 
Transportation Act of 1920; and 
thanked President Coolidge for his 
sympathetic interest in the problems 
of the live-stock industry. 





EARLY LAMBING IN IDAHO 

I am writing from the Snake River 
Ranch, where we are busy lambing. 
We are not doing so badly, considering 
the kind of weather we are experienc- 
ing, just one wet day after another. It 
is almost impossible to keep the pens 
dry, but at that this formation down 
here lets us move our hay around in 
good shape. I hear a lot of complaint 
about mud and the almost impossibil- 
ity of keeping the bands fed right. 

Lambing is going to be short. In 
fact I believe Idaho will 
shotest crop of lambs in twenty years. 
My reasons for thinking so are: First, 
the fewest ewes bred that I can re- 
member in twenty-five years; second, 
a short crop of twins in the early out- 
fits, (we are not having them—fine 
big single lambs, but not within 20 per 
cent of last year’s drop); third, bad 
breeding weather for late lambing, 
causing a larger percentage of drys 
than usual. 


have the 
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The frost is out and the ground set- 
tling. The weather is very favorable 
for the grass in the sagebrush, but a 
second winter may come along—it has 
lots of time yet. There has been a 
heavy run-off and the water holes are 
well filled. Feed should be unusually 
good with any kind of a spring at all. 
Snow reports in the mountains seem 
to indicate that last season’s drought 
has been looked after. 
snow has been piling up the past two 
weeks should mean lots of water. 

Hugh Sproat. 


The way the 


Melba, Idaho. 





A HAMPSHIRE WINNER AT THE 
DENVER SHOW 


On the front page of the Breeder’s 
Gazette appears a half tone of the 
champion Hampshire ram at the Na- 
tional Western Stock Show recently 
held at Denver, Colorado. 
was entered by Colorado Agricultural 
College. The same institution won 
“vet of sire” with his offspring, won 


This ram 


champion ewe with one of his ewe 
lambs, while one of his ram lambs won 
first prize in his class. These winnings 
are of special interest to Idaho read- 
ers, as the ram is an Idaho product, 
having been sold as a youngster to 
Colorado Agricultural 
Thousand Springs Farm. 


RAMBOUILLET AWARDS AT 
OGDEN LIVE STOCK SHOW 


College by 





Exhibitors — King Brothers company, 
Laramie, Wyo.; W. D, Candland & Son, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah. 

Ram, 2 years old and over—First and 
second, King Brothers company; third, 
Candland & Son. 

Yearling ram—First, Candland & Son; 
second and third, King Brothers company. 

Ram lamb—First, King Brothers com- 
pany; second and third, Candland & Son. 

Yearling ewe—First and third, Candland 
& Son; second, King Brothers company. 

Ewe lamb—First, Candland & Son; sec- 
ond and third, King Brothers company. 

Pen of four lambs—First, Candland & 
Son; second and third, King Brothers com- 
pany. 

Four lambs, get of one sire—First and 
third, King Brothers company; second, 
Candland & Son. 

Flock—First, King Brothers company. 

Champion ram—King Brothers company. 

Champion ewe—Candland & Son. 

National Woolgrowers’ Association Spe- 
cial for the best Rambouillet fleece, judged 
on the sheep—First, King Brothers com- 
pany; second, Candland & Son. 
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With the State Associations 


FOUR STATE CONVENTIONS 


The state associations of Idaho, Oregon, Utah, and Washington held their 


annual conventions in advance of the National 


Convention, commencing in 


Idaho on January 12 and ending with Washington on the 16th and 17th. Each 


state reports the 1925 convention its most successful one. 
larger in each instance than on former occasions—Idaho 
sheepmen present, and the other three states, about 200 each 


The attendance was 
300 
and keener in- 


having some 





terest in the proceedings was apparent. Sheepmen came, listened, and stayed 
to the end of the conventions. This is proof that the programs prepared and 
the social entertainment provided were of good quality. While the prevailing 
feeling was one of optimism, the necessity for a reduction in the cost of pro- 


duction was emphasized strongly. 


Secretary Marshall represented the 
meeting and spoke on grazing matters. 


the Utah 
the 


National Association at 


President Hagenbarth attended 


other gatherings and gave strong addresses on organization work, the tariff, 


] 


and the present status of grazing on the national forests. 
The work done by these four state conventions is given in the abstract 


of their resolutions appearing on page 35 of this issue. 


of the different programs follows: 


IDAHO. 


The first meeting of the Idaho conven- 
tion opened at ten o’clock on January 12 at 
the Owyhee hotel, Boise. After Governor 
C. C. Moore welcomed the growers, Presi- 
dent T. C. Bacon gave his address. He paid 
tribute to the pioneer stockmen, reviewed 
the accomplishments of the association dur- 
ing the past year, and recommended work 
for the future, Attention was called to the 
work of the association in the regulation of 
shearing rates, which had saved the sheep- 
men money, the publication of lamb sales 
and car service information, the issuance ot 
the hay bulletin, the adjustment of grazing 


land assessments, the organization of dis- 
trict associations, and the need for a 
stronger and closer organization of Idaho 


sheepmen. Secretary McLean’s report dealt 
with the importance of forming local asso- 
ciations so that the whole state would be 


covered. He also gave detailed information 
showing the favorable situation of Idaho for 
the establishment of woolen mills. The last 
speaker of the morning session was Mr. 


Claude Wakeland of Parma, Idaho, who re- 
viewed the alfalfa weevil situation. 

During the luncheon time, Dr. J. S. Dade 
discussed the scabies situation and Dr. W. 
A. Sullivan gave the history of the _ out- 
breaks of the foot-and-mouth disease in the 
United States. 

The afternoon session of the first day 
Ww a joint meeting with the Cattle Asso- 
ciation and was taken up largely with for- 
estry problems. The first speaker was Mr. 
R. H. Rutledge of the Forest Service. He 
gave a complete review of the fire situation 
in the state and Mr. James Farmer of Bliss, 
laho, followed with a talk on how the sheep- 
men can co-operate with the Forest Service 
in the prevention of fire and in improving 
range feed conditions, favoring the plan of 
deferred grazing. In discussing range con- 
ditions in Idaho, Mr. Ernest Winkler, Assist- 
ant District Forester, said that as a result of 
the dry condition during the past vear more 
careful management and use of the ranges 
Were necessary, Mr. Winkler also went over 


A brief report report 


the changes in the new grazing manual and 
spoke on the standards of commensurability. 

The position of the wool growers in re- 
gard to Forest Service matters was given 
by President Hagenbarth. He maintained 
that the point at issue is not the mere in- 
crease in fees, but the underlying principle 
of the entire administration of the forests, 
and claimed that the big thing sheepmen 
were fighting for was the right to a court 
of appeal. 

Mr. Clyde Nesbit and Mr. Les Dillingham, 
president and secretary, respectively of the 
Cattle Association of Idaho, occupied the 
rest of the afternoon in giving the situation 
of the cattlemen of Idaho and suggesting 
remedies for some of the difficulties that 
now confront them. 

Tuesday was taken up with considera- 
tions of the predatory animal question, trans- 
portation matters, wool affairs, and the re- 
ports of committees. State Game Warden 
R. E. Thomas gave a talk on practical co- 
operation with the Fish and Game Depart- 
ment in combatting predatory animals, In 
transportation affairs, Messrs, R. A. Pierce, 
General Superintendent of the Oregon Short 
Line, and A. M. Geary, traffic attorney of 
Portland, spoke. Mr. Grover Rich of Bur- 
ley, Idaho, gave the sheepman’s side in a 
ciscussion of better car service, and Mr. R. 
E. Titus, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Oregon Short Line, the railroad’s viewpoint. 

The discussion on wool affairs fell into 
three lines: Wool grades, wool financing, 
and wool marketing. The standardization 
of wool grades was taken up by Mr. George 
T. Willingmyre of Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U, S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Mr. J. F. Sears of the Wool Grow- 
ers Service Corporation of Washington out- 
lined the methods by which Idaho wool 
growers could be financed, and Mr. R. A 
Ward of the Pacific Co-operative Wool 
Growers gave an address on up-to-date ways 
in marketing wool. 

The two-day meeting closed with a busi- 
ness session at which, in addition to the 
approval of committee reports, a new con- 
stitution was adopted. The following officers 


were re-elected: T. C. Bacon, Twin Falls, 
president; Ben Darrah, Shoshone, vice pres- 
ident; Donald McLean, Twin Falls, secre- 
tary. Roscoe Rich, Soda Springs, for the 
eastern district, James Farmer, Bliss, for 
the central district, and J. E. Clinton, Boise, 
for the western district, were appointed as 
the executive committee, 


OREGON. 





Pendleton was the scene of the two-day 
convention of the Oregon Association, Jan- 
uary 14 and 15. Secretary Mac Hoke’s an- 
nual report showed that the association 
membership was larger than it had been at 
any time during the past five years, but ex- 
pressed the hope that all of the sheepmen 
would come to the realization of the power 
that comes from a union of strength. He 
was strongely supported in his plea for 
better organizations by President Hagen- 
barth of the National Association. He said, 
“If we expect to hold our own in matters 
of legislation and in other respects, it is 
absolutely necessary that we speak with 
an organized voice of authority.” 

Much good advice was contained in the 
annual address of President F. W. Falconer, 
which was well received. He spoke opti- 
mistically of the future, but said that wool 
growers must not think that all of their ob- 
stacles are overcome. Conservative meth- 
ods to keep the business on a sound basis 
were urged by him. President Falconer also 
advocated the best possible preparation of 
wools for market and said he believed: that 
soon this extra care would mean extra 
money. 

Wool marketing was discussed by Mr. R. 
A. Ward, General Manager of the Pacific 
Cooperative Wool Growers, A strong plea 
for orderly marketing in place of the pres- 
ent dumping arrangement was made by him 
and examples cited of the higher prices re- 
ceived by men who sold their wool through 
his concern instead of selling it independ- 
ently. Another talk along wool lines was 
made by Mr. George: T. Willingmyre of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on the 
standardization of wool grades, and as a re- 
sult of it. the convention went on record as 
favoring the standards recently adopted by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A very interesting talk of the convention 
was that given by Mr. E. L. Potter. Chief 
of Animal Husbandry at the Oregon Agrti- 
cultural College. on production costs. He 
stated that while the industry was appar- 
ently producing reasonable profits, the fiz- 
ures show that the actual profit is onlv 59 
cents a head after the deduction of all op- 
eration costs. 

Dr. W. H. Lytle, State Veterinarian, dis- 
cussed the subiect, “Tick Bites and Preg- 
nant Ewe Paralysis.” He said the disease 
of paralysis of pregnant ewes had shown 
considerable increase in the Snake River 
Valley in both Oregon and Idaho, but that 
conditions were not alarming. Too rich food 
mixture was given as the cause, although 
he said there might be some relation be- 
tween this disease and paralysis caused by 
tick bites. 

National forest grazing policies were con- 
sidered by Mr. E. N. Kavanaugh, Assistant 
District Forester. He explained the new 
features in the grazing manual and also 
gave the viewpoint of the Forest Service 
officials in regard to the increase in fees. 
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In this connection he said that false stand- 
ards for grazing value had been set up by 
sheepmen in competing for range and that 
these prices had their influence in the pro- 
posal to make higher charges for the use of 
forest grazing areas. 

The address of Mr, I. E. Vining, presi- 
dent of the Oregon State Chamber of Com- 
nerce on ‘‘Wool Growing as an Oregon In- 
dustry,” also met with great appreciation. 
Other interesting talks of the convention 
were those made by Dr. B. T. Simms, Chief 
of the Bureau of Science at the Oregon 
Agricultural College, on the foot-and-mouth 
disease outbreak, and by Mr. Stanley Jewett, 
who has charge of the predatory animal 
work in Oregon for the Biological Survey. 

All of the officers were re-elected: F. 
W. Falconer, Pendleton, president; K. G. 
Warner, Pilot Rock; Art Minor, Heppner, 
and Fred Herrin, Ashland, vice-presidents; 
Mac Hoke, Pendleton, secretary. 





UTAH 





Discussion at the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the Utah Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, held at Salt Lake City, on January 16, 
centered around two topics: predatory ani- 
mal control work and government regulation 
of grazing on the unreserved public domain. 

Predatory animal work has been the cause 
of some dissension among Utah wool grow- 
ers for several years, as many of them favor 
the payment of bounties. At the 1924 con- 
vention a committee headed by Mr. H. W. 
Harvey of Heber City, was appointed to 
make a complete study of the question and 
make to the 1925 convention recommenda- 
tions.that could be presented to the state 
legislature as representing the desires of 
the sheepmen in regard to the matter. The 
report of the committe recommended that a 
five mill levy to the dollar on sheep and 
goats and a three-mill levy on range horses 
and cattle be made, which would provide 
an income of $90,000 annually for the pred- 
atory animal work. Half of this amount, 
the report proposed, should be turned to the 
Biological Survey for cooperative work, and 
the other half should be used in payment of 
bounties. After much discussion and the de- 
feat of several proposals to allow the survey 
more than half the funds to be collected 
annually, the recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted by the unaimous vote 
of the convention, 

The subject of regulation of grazing on the 
remaining public domain was introduced by 
Mr. F. R. Marshall, Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. Secretary Mar- 
shall said that there was at the present time 
some agitation toward that end, and that 
there was in fact a bill now in committee 
which calls for the administration of graz- 
ing on the unreserved public lands by the 
Department of the Interior. This question 
was also discussed from many angles, but 
the convention finally voted in opposition to 
government control of such land at the pres- 
ent time. However, a committee was ap- 
pointed to keep in touch with the situation. 

In addition to these two important dis- 
cussions, the convention listened to talks 
from President W. A. Crane, who told brief- 
ly of the conditions and prospects of the 
industry in the state; Secretary J. A. Hoop- 
er, whose financial report of the association 
showed it to be on a sound basis; and Dr. 
F. E. Murray of the Bureau of Animal Hus- 
bandry, who gave a very instructive address 
on the control and prevention of the lip-and- 
leg disease, 

The good work of the officers of the as- 
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sociation was voiced in the re-election of 
them all to serve a third term: W. 
Crane, president; W. D. Candland, vice pres- 
ident; J. A. Hooper, secretary. 





WASHINGTON. 





Washington wool growers met at Ellens- 
burg on January 16 and 17. Mayor Ralph 
Kauffman gave the address of welcome and 
H. Stanley Coffin of Yakima responded for 
the wool growers. Mr. Coffin gave some 
interesting figures on production’ costs, 
showing an overhead expense of from $7.50 
to $9 per head at present in comparison to 
$2.49 in 1910. 

Organization was the plea of President 
Hagenbarth of the National Association in 
his address. He said, ‘‘As long as the sheep 
industry of the country enjoys apparent 
prosperity there will be a hundred hands 
reached up to drag it own, to every one that 
gave it a boost in days of depression. Only 
by organization can the industry successfully 
combat its foes.” 

The reports of President T. J. Drumhel- 
ler and Secretary Sears covered the past 
year’s activities and financial standing of 
the association, 

The first session of Saturday’s meeting 
was occupied with a thrashing out of for- 
est problems. The discussion was led by 
Mr. E. N. Kavanaugh, Assistant District 
Forest at Portland, and the forester of each 
forest was given an opportunity to present 
the difficulties peculiar to the forest under 
his supervision. 

As a result of this duscussion, the conven- 
tion passed a resolution urging that great 
care be used in leasing range lands so that 
competitive bidding would not increase the 
price beyond actual value. 

Other interesting features of the conven- 
tion were the addresses given by H. B. 
Creel, representing the State Farm Bureau, 
Tom Tver of the Pacific Wool Growers; the 
discussion of the scabies situation bv Dr. 
T.. H. Pelton, State Veterinarian, and Dr. E. 
E. Exline of the Washington State College; 
a talk on the predatory animal work by Mr. 
Glen R. Bach, U. S. Biological Survey in- 
svector; a discussion of the things to be 
done to benefit the live stock in the state: 
led by Dr. S. B. Nelson of the Washington 
State College and a talk by W. J. Kinney, 
State Game and Fish Commissioner. 

All of the officers were re-elected: T. 
J. Drumheller of Walla Walla. president: 
W. McGuffie of Yakima. vice-president, and 
J. F. Sears, also of Yakima, secretary. 


COLORADO. 

The tenth annual meeting of the West- 
ern Slope Wool Growers association was 
held Monday and Tuesday, January 19 and 
20, 1925, at Rifle, Colo., with President E. 
McLearn presiding, and nearly fifty mem- 
bers present. 

The morning session of the first dav was 
devoted to a general discussion of matters 
pertaining to the sheep industry of this sec- 
tion. ' 

At the afternoon session Mr. Stanlev P. 
Young of the U. S. Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey reviewed the work of the past year. The 
survey, with the co-operation of the per- 
mittees of the White River, Holy Cross and 
Leadville National Forests, are putting on a 
three-vear campaign against the predatory 
animals of this section. It was agreed to 
levy an assessment of two cents per head 
this vear on the sheep using these three na- 
tional forests, to conduct a more vigorous 
campaign the coming year than in the past, 
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The matter of changing the name of the 
association was discussed and it was decid- 
ed to do so to eliminate confusing this asso- 
ciation with one with a similar name located 
at Montrose, Colorado, so hereafter this as- 
sociation will be known as the Colorado 
River Wool Growers Association, 

At the morning session of the second 
day, Mr. Douglas of the District Forest of- 
fice of Denver, was présent and made an ad- 
dress on the future policies of the Forest 
Service, which was listened to with great 
interest by those present. 

President McLearn, Vice President Haley 
and Secretary Smith were re-elected and an 
executive committee consisting of J. S. 
Hunn of Glenwood Springs, Chas. Marshall 
of Rifle and Jas. Monaguian of Vernal, Utah, 
was chosen to act for the ensuing year. 

Resolutions were passed favoring a prop- 
er and practical management of the grazing 
on the open public domain, to be adminis- 
tered under the direction of the federal gov- 
ernment, urging an increase in duty on live 
stock and livestock products; supporting the 
U. S. Biological Survey; and asking that 
Forest Service officials change some of the 
cattle grazing areas in the White River Na- 
tional Forest to sheep grazing allotments, 
or adopt a practice of common use. 





MEETING OF THE TAHOE LIVE- 
STOCK ASSOCIATION. 








The Tahoe Livestock Association, 
an organization of cattle and sheep 
permittees of the Tahoe National For- 
est, held a very successful meeting on 
January 10 at Marysville, California. 
This association was formed about 
four years ago and since then has been 
one of the livest local associations in 
California. 

There were about eighty growers 
present and all of them were actively 
interested in the affairs of the organi- 
zation. Among those present were 
Mr. H. M. Rice of the California Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, Mr. Harry 
Malmsten of the Range Management 
Department of the University of Cal- 


ifornia, Mr. R. R. Hill, Assistant Dis- 


trict Forester, Mr. George Cleary, 
President of the Marysville District 


Wool Growers Association, and Mr. 
W. P. Wing, Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Associa ion. 
The resolutions passed included the 
endorsement of the plans of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers and California 
Cattlemen’s Associations for a_ fact 
finding committee to be designated by 
Congress to make a complete investi- 
gation of the range problems of the 
West, increases in fees to be held in 
abeyance until such study is finished. 
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Abstract of Important Resolutions Adopted by 
Four State Associations 





SUBJECT | UTAH 


Phipps Grazing Bill (S. 2424)| Endorsed 


Public Domain Opposed to government 


regulation at present time. 


The Tariff 


Wool Marketing 


Lamb Marketing 


Quarantine Regulations 


Predatory Animal 


Adopted plan calling for pay- 
Control Work 


ment of bounties and also work 
with Biological Survey; see re- 
port of their convention. 


Asked that date of assessment 
be changed from Jan. 1 to April 
1 on account losses during early 
spring months. 


Assessments on Range 
Lands and Sheep 





Control 
Cayuse 


of Range 
Nuisance 


Control of Scabies 


Planned to raise fund for. 


Gooding “Long and 
Short Haul” Bill 


Wool Rates 


Government Reports 
on Wool Stocks 


Shearing Rates Urged an agreement be reached 


immediately. 


Herder’s Wages 


Work of National 
Wool Growers Assn. 
ind Officers 


Endorsed. 


IDAHO 


to provide for return of 
moneys derived from grazing 


above cost of administration to 


states. 


Present tariff endorsed; amend- 
ment favored to place duty on 
hides and pelts of at least 7 
cents per pound. 


Urged arrangements be made 
for system of cooperative wool 
marketing; use of Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers recom- 
mended. 


similar to 
National Con- 


Adopted resolution 
that passed at 
vention. 


Favored uniform state laws and 
stricter quarantine against im- 
ported commodities that might 
carry diseases. 


Asked for repeal bounty law and 
favored a state-wide cleaning up 
campaign. 


Endorsed. 


Endorsed application Boston 
Wool Trade Assn. for establish- 
ment through rates via rail to 
Pacific Coast ports by water to 
Atlantic seaboard points. 


Urged that it be made compul- 
sory for all wool dealers to fur- 
nish government with reports of 
stocks of wool on hand. 


12% cents including board; 15 
cents and board for the Little 
Wonder machine, which includes 
gas, oil and all machinery; 
sheepmen to wrangle sheep and 
eare for wool. 


Herders not to exceed $80 and 
board ; extra help $60 and board. 





Endorsed. 


| 
: 


Endorsed ; asked for amendment | 
all 


OREGON WASHINGTON 


Endorsed 


Recommended Agricultural Con- 
ference draft suitable legislation 
for its regulation with fees lim- 
ited to cust of administration. 


Similar action to Idaho. Favored placing 


and pelts. 


duty on hides 


Endorsed Pacific Cooperative| Recognized unsatisfactoriness of 
Wool Growers and other econ-| present method and advised stor- 
omically conducted cooperative| age of wool at Portland. 


concerns. 


Similar action to Idaho. 


Asked for appropriation of} 
$100,000 from state legislature | 
for cooperative work with Bio- 
logical Survey. 


Asked for uniform assessments 

on sheep and land throughout 

state. 

Advocated. | Advocated. 
Opposed. } 

> aa 

Endorsed application Boston | 


Wool Trade Assn. for establish- 
ment through billing via rail to} 
Pacific Coast ports and by water | 

atlantic seaboard points. | 


j 
eae ‘ | 
Similar action to Idaho. | 


be ds 


16 cents, including board. 


10 to 12% cents and board, ac-| 
cording to time of shearing, kind | 
of sheep, etc. 


| Herders, $75; extra help, $60. 


Endorsed. Endorsed. 
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The Wool Sack 


WOOL STATISTICS. 


The stock of unsold wool, tops and noils, in the Boston Market, December 31st, 1924, 
as computed by Cooley & Marvin, Accountants for the Boston Wool Trade Association, 


was as follows: 
Domestic: 


Gross Pounds 














Territory, California, Texas 12,054,804 
Fleeces (grown east of the Mississippi River and 

Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri 3,298,806 
Scoured . 5,150,468 
Tops . 2,066,945 
Noils . 431,243 





Pulled (in grease) 





Total Domestic 


1,358,472 


24,360,738 


























Foreign: 
Class 1 and 2 2,209,940 
Class 3 1,508,084 
Pulled (in grease) 635,497 
Scoured . 2,883,971 
Tops . 100,988 
Noils . 386,568 
Total Foreign out of Bond 7,725,048 
Foreign in Bond 17,173,308 





GRAND TOTAL 





49,259,094 





TOTAL OF PREVIOUS YEARS. 


ji es ae.) | ene 28,340,208 
December 31, 1915 ... .. 57,203,429 
December 31, 1916 ... .. 44,099,484 
December 31, 1917, ... . 58,727,615 
BOOONIOT TE, DOIG, cecrsistecsininessssnnsssorsior No report 






CROCKETT COUNTY (TEXAS) 
WOOL POOL 


Fifty-eight Crockett 
County, Texas, are pooling their 1925 
wool clip. There will be approximate- 
ly 550,000 pounds of eight-months’ 
wool and 500,000 pounds of twelve- 
months’ wool, chiefly lambs’, included 
in the pool, to be shorn beginning 
April 20. It is all fine wool. Bids are 
to be received by a committee of five, 
of which Mr. T. A. Kincaid, President 
of the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association, at Ozona, Texas, is chair- 
man. 


sheepmen in 





BIG TIMBER (MONTANA) POOL 


At a meeting of wool growers of 
Sweet Grass County, held in Big Tim- 
ber, an organization to be known as 
the Big Timber Pool, was formed and 
C. W. Campbell, of that place, was 
elected secretary. The members went 
on record as authorizing a joint sale 
of their product, which amounts to 
approximately 25,000 fleeces, mostly 
fine medium 1925 clip. Sealed bids will 


TCI SE, TOTO ssc sicicisicisrnscsceesicntnscerescres 
December 31, 1920 . 
December 31, 1921 . . 63,542,337 
December 31, 1922 . . 86,315,580 
WOSCORAC GU, TOS arscssestcccsssctersersictemnctaien 73,792,238 


87,642,233 
139,602,449 








be received up to and including Febru- 

ary 17. The organization reserved the 

right to reject any and all bids. L.S. 
«4 


The Wilson & Mannix clip of 30,000 
pounds has been sold to a Chicago wool 
firm at 50 cents a pound. The wool was 
classified as high grade. The Wilson 
& Mannix ranches near Deer Lodge, 
specialize in Merino sheep. Ba: 





WOOL DEMONSTRATIONS FOR 
CALIFORNIA SHEEPMEN 


A series of eight wool demonstra- 
tions will be conducted in the near 
future in various parts of California 
under the direction of Prof. James F. 
Wilson of the University 
Davis, California. The program for 
each demonstration is outlined as fol- 
lows: 


Farm at 


10:30 a. m.—Factors affecting the 
value of wool; solution of problems in 
wool arithmetic. 


11:30 a. m—Interpretation of wool 
market reports. 


12—Lunch. 
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1:30 p. m.—Wool grading demon- 
stration. 

2:30 p. m.—Lecture: Wool Market- 
ing. 

3:15 p. m—Sheep mating demon- 
stration or discussion of supplemental 
feeding. 





THE BOSTON WOOL MARKET 
By. Henry A. Kidder. 


January has been a period of wait- 
ing for the Boston wool trade. The 
wave of activity which held through 
the last months of 1924 had practically 
subsided before Christmas, and there- 
after trading was erratic and on the 
whole far from satisfactory. Through- 
out the month there was also the un- 
certainty regarding the heavy-weight 
openings, and a disposition on the part 
of both manufacturers and dealers to 
wait until the American Woolen Com- 
pany had shown its hand before resum- 
ing operations on a large scale. As this 
is written, the American openings are 
in sight, and it is now only a question 
of days before the new prices will be 
announced and the new lines and styles 
shown. 

The trade is agreed that only by the 
manufacturers’ giving the most of the 
advantage arising from their fortun- 
ate purchases of wool earlier can goods 
prices be held down to a point any- 
where near last year’s opening figures. 
Speculation of this kind, of course, is 
idle chatter, in view of the early date 
announced for the showing of the new 
lines. Yet it reflects exactly what has 
been going on throughout the first 
month of the New Year. There is a 
feeling in the trade that the success or 
failure of the new clip season hangs 
largely on developments in the goods 
market during the next thirty days. 

In one way, the position of raw wool 
is very strong. Old wools are unusu- 
ally well sold. Only scattering lots 
are available of either Territory or 
fleece sorts. The figures published 
under date of January 9, 1925, show- 
ing the weight of unsold wool carried 
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over into the New Year by the Boston 
wool houses were somewhat of a sur- 
prise, though the total figures were 
the smallest reported since 1916. Some 
of the doubters 
how much of the 
the closing days 


are still wondering 
wool actually sold in 
of 1924, with a 1925 
lating was reported as unsold De- 
cember 31. Manifestly it would have 
een easy to pad the report in this 
vay, though the practice is generally 
disclaimed. 


Analysis of the published figures of 
nsold stocks, shows that the falling 
off was in stocks of domestic wools, 
particularly in Territories and fleeces. 
oils were also in much lighter stock, 


-y 


ut tops, scoured and pulled wools 
showed substantial increases. Terri- 
tory stocks decreased from 34,041,- 


184 pounds a year ago to 12,054,804 

uunds this year, and fleeces were 
only 3,298,806 pounds compared with 
6,545,573 pounds a year ago. These 
items alone made up a total 
decrease of 25,233,147 pounds, compar- 
ed with a 24,533,144 
pounds for both foreign and domestic. 
It will be noted that the domestic in- 
creases have been mainly in the sort 
of wool stock most suitable for the 
use of the woolen mills. 


two 


decrease of 


This is as it should be, for that end 
of the wool textile industry has been 
loing relatively better than worsteds. 
\lso there is more chance for man- 
ipulation in the manufacture of wool- 
ens than worsteds, for wastes, noils 
ind reworked wools are hardly suit- 
able for worsted manufacture, though 
they can be freely used in woolens. 
Pulled and scoured wools are 
more suitable for the 


also 
woolen mills, 
ind some large stocks are being car- 
ried over for such use. 

Next to the interest that attaches to 
the condition of unsold stocks of dom- 
estic wool is the great wave of con- 
tracting that has been going on in 
the West, and the disposition that is 
to be made of these contracts, espec- 
ially of the early ones that were made 
before prices advanced to the present 
level. It is claimed here that many 
contracts have already been trans- 
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ferred to manufacturers’ account, 
though of course these transactions 
are impossible of verification except 
in a general way. Moreover, they 
are said to have shown a tidy profit 


to the sellers. 

Latest estimates are to the effect 
that fully 100,000,000 pounds of Terr- 
itory and Texas wool have been con- 
tracted to date, and the movement is 
by no means over, though materially 
lessened in volume in recent weeks. 
One estimate, by a wool man in close 
touch with the Montana situation, in- 
dicates that the wool clip of that 
90 under 
Some of the big clips in the 
western central sections of the state 
were contracted during January, at 
prices ranging from 50 to 51% cents. 
In other states, 
have 


state is about per cent 


contract. 


recent transactions 

top prices for the 
movement, ranging from 45 to 50 
cents. 


been at 


In Texas, a number ot choice 
twelve-months’ clips have been con- 
tracted at 60 cents, while eight- 


months’ clips have sold at 52 to 55 
cents. The above figures are on the 
top edge of operations in that state. 
A late estimate is that there is less 
than 200,000 pounds of wool in the 
independent clips remaining unsold. 
Practically all the rest is tied up 
to the big accumulation points, con- 
trolled by Schriner and others. Those 
who must come into the market at 
shearing time are likely to be con- 
fronted by a wall of high prices, 
quite independent of what may be 
happening at that 
markets. 


time in eastern 


It might be thought that the re- 
cession in wool values in London and 
Colonial markets since the middle of 
December would have had more effect 
upon domestic wool buyers. As a 
matter of fact, they have been pro- 
ceeding as though the domestic mar- 
ket was quite independent of foreign 
competition and control. To the ex- 
tent of the effect of the wool duty 
that is undoubtedly due, though of 
late there has been a tendency to 
bring foreign markets to the parity 
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of the Boston market. In some cases, 
it is claimed that questions ot skirt- 
ing and preparation of the wools have 
made it possible to bring in some good 
serviceable wools ‘at prices, duty 
paid, that would allow them to com- 
pete successfully with domestic wools 
of similar character and usefulness. 

The first series of the London sales 
opened January 20 and closed Febru- 
ary 4. Though price levels through- 
out the series were distinctly lower 
than the December close, most of 
the decline was registered at the open- 
ing sale, and thereafter fluctuations 
were moderate, and values were gen- 
erally fairly sustained at the 
the best wools. 
Withdrawals were quite heavy, mainly 
of speculative wools. General opinion 
here and in Bradford is that the 
wool market is over the peak of high 
prices, though none of the experts 
seem to expect a big slump in wool 
values during the remainder of the 
season. The competition developed 
whenever prices drop to what are 
reasonable levels shows 
that the vacuum has been by no means 
filled. 

America is reported to have been 
just nibbling in the London wool 
and it is believed that the final 
roundup will show meagre purchases 
were made for this country. Greater 
activity has been noted for American 
account in the Colonies, the shipments 
from Australia to the United States 
for the season to the end of 1924 
being 57,000 bales, as officially re- 
ported. Since the reopening after the 
Christmas holidays buying from this 
side has increased, while Japan has al- 
so largely increased her takings. 
Early purchases in Australia have been 
turned over 


well 


opening level for 


considered 


sales, 


here to arrive or on 
arrival at a good profit for the im- 
porter. This not possible on 
some of the later purchases, but dur- 
ing January prices in Australian prim- 
ary markets were again in buyers’ 


tavor. 


was 


Americans have been buying consid- 
erably more wool in River Platte 
markets tha na year ago. The sea- 
son for shipments in volume is now 
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on, and arrivals have been quite heavy 
of late. There has been a sharp ad- 
vance in these wools in the Boston 
market, and it is no longer possible 
to pick up sacrifice lots of choice 
wools. Some grades are really scarce, 
and sellers are finding it an easy 
matter to get their full asking prices. 
It is estimated that not over 40,000 
bales remain unsold in the Monte- 
video market, and prices are well sus- 
tained. 


In the Boston market, prices for all 
domestic sorts are largely nominal. 
Occasional lots of good wools are be- 
ing sold at figures under the real 
market. Those who are thinking and 
talking bearish, are basing their argu- 
ments on the possibility of replace- 
ment from foreign sources. That 
some foreign grades, duty paid, are 
well down to the domestic level is 
undeniable. Manufacturers and others 
are making the most of this fact, and 
small clearing sales of the odds and 
ends of the season are being made at 
cut prices in order to bring pressure 
upon the West in later marketing. 
It is an old story. He who has a 
good stock of wool believes in high 
prices, and he who has none is certain 
that the bottom has not been reached. 


Under such conditions it is difficult 
to quote prices accurately and in such 
a way as to give the observer at a 
distance the right perspective. For 
instance, choice lots of fine and fine 
medium staple wools are really scarce, 
and some are asking $1.75 clean, 
though it is not claimed that that figure 
has actually been realized. Most of the 
lots available at the moment could 
probably be bought within the range 
of $1.65 to $1.70. Half-blood staple is 
firmly held at $1.45 to $1.50, with very 
little offering. French combing is quot- 
able at $1.50 to $1.55, and fine and fine 
medium staple at $1.45 to $1.50. The 
latest sale of latter grade reported was 
at $1.48 clean. 


The position of medium grades re- 
mains very strong. Buyers have been 
actively taking over three-eighths- 
blood staple and quarter-blood staple, 
paying when choice lots were avail- 
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able $1.35 to $1.40 for the former and 
$1.25 to $1.30 for the latter. Texas 
spring wools are well cleared for both 
the twelve-months’ and eight-months’ 
grades. Nominally they are priced at 
$1.65 to $1.75 and $1.50 to $1.60, re- 
spectively. A choice lot of fall wool 
has actually sold at $1.55 clean, which 
is the top price of the season, and pos- 
sibly for many seasons. The market 
range for this grade on the clean basis 
is $1.45 to $1.55. The scarcity of fine 
noils which was one of the prime causes 
for putting the fall Texas wools on a 
fictitious basis this year, still contin- 
ues, with good Territory fine  noils 
quoted up to $1.25, or even higher. 

Ohio and similar fleeces are strong 
or weak according to the viewpoint of 
the observer or his attitude of mind. 
Current quotation for fine unwashed 
delaine is 70 to 72 cents. In this mar- 
ket the last reported sale was at 72 
cents for a small lot of extra choice 
wool. Philadelphia reports a good lot 
as having been sold at 70 cents. For 
what is available here perhaps a fair 
quotation is 70 to 71 cents. Fine un- 
washed clothing may be quoted at 58 
to 60 cents, several sales being noted 
early in January at the outside figure. 
Half-blood combing is quoted at 
around 69 cents, when to be had. Mich- 
igan delaine is quoted at 65 cents. 


The three-eighths-blood and quar- 
ter-blood combing grades have shown 
relatively more strength than 
other grades, though they also 
have shown the trend of de- 
sire to cash in small remaining 
stocks. It is reported that a small lot 
of quarter-blood combing has been sold 
at 68 cents, but whether this is really 
below the market the observer must 
judge for himself. A range of 68 to 
69 cents is believed to cover the ideas 
of both the bears and the bulls, with 
a range of 69 to 70 cents for three- 
eighths-blood. 


The opening of the handy-weight 
season is expected to bring a demand 
for the accumulated stocks of gray 
pulled wools as it is hoped the trend 
toward dark colors would be more 
pronounced than a year ago. If that 
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is the case, gray wools will be called 
for and the accumulated stock dis- 
tributed. They are nominally quoted 
at 95 cents to $1.05 clean. 

Other grades of pulled wools both 
B super and the finer grades, are in 
demand, and sales at full prices are 
being constantly made. For AA wools 
the clean quotation is $1.65 to $1.70. 
Fine A super is quotable at $1.50 to 
$1.55, A super at $1.45 to $1.50, choice 
B super $1.30 to $1.35, with actual sales 
at $1.32, ordinary B super at $1.20 to 
$1.25 and C super at 90 cents to $1.05. 

According to trade leaders the key 
to the situation is still held in the New 
York goods market. That manufac- 
turers must open their heavy-weight 
lines on a higher level than last year 
is believed, but that they will charge 
full replacement values to their cus- 
tomers is denied. As one manufac- 
turer said, “We do not propose to let 
them steal our wool, though we may 
think it good policy to give them a 
part of the benefit from the favorable 
wool purchases made during the last 
half of 1924.” 

Those in closest touch with foreign 
markets say that they see no prospect 
of a big slump in wool values any- 
where and they are expecting a rally 
from the January recession, though 
moderate fluctuations in wool values 
are likely to be noted from time to 
time. 





NEWS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 





We are having a pretty dry spell 
out this way at the present time (No- 
vember 25, 1924). Still some compen- 
sation has come in the excellent prices 
for wool, although, in my opinion, we 
shall see our best market next year in 
February and March. It is so hot and 
dry here that the production of fine 
wool is out of the question; a medium 
type between 64’s and 70’s with bulk is 
our aim. 

We are going in extensively for ver- 
min-proof fencing in these parts. This 
is not only to keep the jackal out, but 
to allow the sheep fall grazing so that 
we can combat these droughts better. 
De Aar, South Africa. B. M. Haabigan. 
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January Receipts and Prices at Five Markets 


CHICAGO 





Midwinter live mutton trade has 
been as erratic as could be imagined. 
The dressed lamb market has also 
“acted up,” dropping somewhat pre- 
cipitately about $3 per hundredweight 
at one time in January, but recover- 
ing promptly. Forecasters of a $20 
lamb trade at Chicago in January 
failed to make good, but $19.25 was 
reached and the major part of the 
crop sold above $18. Yearlings reach- 
ed $17; aged wethers $12.25, and fat 
ewes $11, feeding lambs stopping at 
$18.25. It was the highest market 








hundredweight and lower grades of 
lambs showed even more  improve- 
ment. Bulk of the fat native and fed 
western lambs sold at $17.50@18.50, 
with an $18.75 top, compared with 
$16.50@17.25 at the close of the pre- 
vious week, when $17.50 was the 
limit. Colorado lambs sold at $18@ 
18.40, and a spread of $14.50@15.50 
took most of the fall-shorn lambs. A 
handful of yearlings sold at $15@ 
16.50. Fat sheep advanced $1 per 
hundredweight, most of the ewes sell- 
ing at $9@10, with a $10.75 top. No 
wethers were available. Scarcity of 
feeding lambs advanced prices 50@75 





Champion Shropshire Ram at the International, exhibited by 
Belvior Stock Farms, Delaware, Ontario, Canada. Mr. Thomas 
Buttar, the Scottish judge, selected the Belvior entry as cham- 


pion Shropshire on account of his good size, 


The judge was parti- 


al to Shropshires not too heavily wooled about the eyes. 


since the 1920 slump and despite mu- 
tations of $1 to $2 per hundredweight 
in the case of lambs, feeders made 
money in striking contrast to their 
January, 1924, experience when heavy 
losses were sustained. 
The First Week 

Early January found the lamb mar- 
ket somewhat demoralized 
break of $1.75 to $2 per hundred- 
weight. During the week ending Jan- 
uary 10, supply was reduced, the ten 
markets receiving only 220,000, against 
257,000 the previous week. This ef- 
fectively turned the tide; both lambs 
and yearlings advanced $1@1.25 per 


aiter a 


cents, $16@16.75 taking the bulk, with 
a few at $17.10. 
The Second Week 

The week ending January 17 deliv- 
ered 253,000 at the ten markets, 
enough to put the trade off its recent 
stride. An uneven trade developed, 
lambs advancing to $19.50. 
Early in the’ week a heavy run de- 
pressed values, but congestion was 
promptly relieved; late in the week 
another weak spell arrived and top 
lambs closed at $18.75. The net gain 
for the week on lambs was 25 cents, 
$18@18.75 taking the bulk. Shorn 
lambs sold mainly at $14.50@16. A 


choice 


liberal run of fat sheep was readily 
absorbed at a 25-cent -gain, choice 
110-pound ewes making $11 and the 
bulk of the ewes selling at $9.50@ 
10.50. Aged wethers made $12 and 
yearlings $16.50, with the bulk of the 
yearlings selling at $16@16.50. Feed- 
ing lambs advanced 25@50 cents, 
reaching $17.50, the highest since 
1920. The few thin lambs thrown out 
of fed western bands went at $16.50. 


The Third Week 


During the week of January 24 only 
210,000 reported at the ten markets. 
On Monday a sharp bulge occurred, 
the market broke subsequently and 
then made another jump at the week 
end. Top lambs made $19.25, the bulk 
of the fat lambs selling at $18@18.75 
during the week, or $18@18.50 at the 
close when the top was $18.60. Fall- 
shorn lambs realized $16@16.50, and 
yearlings sold at a range of $15@16, 
mainly, one band of 89-pound year- 
lings scoring at $17. Fat sheep ad- 
vanced 25@50 cents, aged wethers 
making $12@12.50 and most of the 
fat ewes, $10@10.50, with an $11 top. 
Some 180@200-pound ewes sold at $9. 
Feeding lambs advanced another 50@ 
75 cents, making $17@18, one load of 
69-pound thin lambs going at $18.25. 


The Last Week 


Violent fluctuations occurred daily 
during the last week of January. 
Eastern demand was restricted at the 
outset and eastern dressed _ trade 
slumped, breaking prices 25@50 cents 
per hundredweight ona light run. 
By Thursday, however, a substantial 
recovery was effected. At the close 
top lambs were again worth $19, the 
bulk of the fat stuff selling at $18.25 
@18.75. Feeders were hungry for 
thin lambs, paying $17.50@18. Colo- 
rado lambs cleared at $18.25@18.75. 
A few odd lots of shorn lambs made 
$14.50@15. Yearlings were scarce at 
a range of $14.75@16.50, the latter 
price taking 103-pound stuff. Fat 
sheep suffered reverses, declining 50 
cents. Fat ewes sold at $9.50@10.50, 
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not enough wethers arriving to make 
quotations. Some big ewes weighing 
around 200 pounds went at $9 and 
common ewes at $7@7.50. 

The market was at all times sensi- 
tive to outside demand, each bulge in 
prices being directly attributable to 
the arrival of urgent eastern orders, 
due to supply paucity at Buffalo and 
other markets in that quarter. 

J. E. Poole. 





OMAHA 
——— 

Lamb prices moved up and down the 
scale in a very erratic manner during 
January but decreased supplies tended 
to offset bearish advices from eastern 
dressed mutton markets at times and 
trade as a whole displayed a good tone. 
Declines of 50c@$1.00 were noted the 
initial week, but receipts fell off sharply 
the ensuing two weeks and under a 
broad demand from all quarters prev- 
ious losses were fully regained. A 
slight degree of weakness was again 
apparent later, although this was short 
lived and the close of the month found 
prices at the high point, which showea 
moderate advances over December’s 
final figures, best killer lambs selling 
upwards to $18.25. 

While the outgo of feeder lambs to 
the country was less than half as large 
as in January, 1924, the small receipts 
on the local market of 175,000 head, 
served well to explain this. 

The outward movement of feeders 
in January fell considerably short of 
December’s figures, footing up only 
11,106 head, against 17,624 head on the 
latter occasion and 26,084 head in Jan- 
uary a year ago. Nebraska by far ab- 
sorbed the large end of the shipments, 
some 10,092 head going to feed lots in 
this state, while 689 head and 325 head 
went to lowa and Kansas respectively. 

Aged sheep followed the upward 
tendency of lambs most of the month 
and, while prices failed to hold the full 
advances, substantial gains over De- 
cember’s final quotations were noted as 
the month came to a close. Packers 
furnished a broad outlet for the fair 
number of ewes that were received, 
with shippers also taking on a mode- 
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ate number at times and prices closed 
at upturns of around 75c@$1.00 over 
initial figures. Desirable light and 
handyweight fat ewes went at $9.50@ 
10.25 on the final rounds, with wethers 
at $11@11.40 and choice light yearlings 
quoted upwards to $14.50@15. 
Clyde McCreary. 





DENVER 





Sheep supply at Denver for the 
month of January was nearly 150,000 
head, or over 50,000 head larger than 
for the corresponding month of 1924. 
All of the big packers now have buy- 
ers stationed here to purchase fat 
lambs, and trade was active through- 
out the month with values strong as 
compared to other markets. During 
the latter part of the month California 
demand stimulated the market mater- 
ially. It is expected that this demand 
will continue to be a factor on the lo- 
cal trade for some time to come. 

Good fat lambs sold at the close of 
December at $15.75 to $16, although 
they had gone to $17 earlier in the 
month. At the close of January the 
desirable grades were bringing $17.50 
to $17.65, while extreme top for the 
month was $18 paid for one carload of 
choice stock. Feeding lambs sold at 
$17.25 about the middle of the month, 
and choice kinds are quoted at this 
price at the close. The demand is 
strong for feeders, showing the faith 
of the feeders in the future of the fat 
lamb market. Fat ewes sold early in 
January at $8.25 to $8.75, while at the 
close choice kinds were quoted at $9.50 


to $9.75. W. N. Fulton. 





KANSAS CITY 





Lamb prices this month fluctuated 
within a 40 to 75 cent range, and closed 
within 10 cents of the extreme high 
point of the month and as high as the 
extreme top in December. The top 
price, $18.35, was paid January 7, and 
the lowest choice lambs sold for was 
$17.65. This gives an extreme move- 
ment of 75 cents, but the average for 
January was fully 75 cents to $1 above 
the average of December. The bulk of 
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the lambs sold at $17.75 to $18.25, and 
was the highest January ever reported 
except in 1920, when $20 to $21.50 was 
the prevailing price range. 

On the close choice fat lambs were 
quoted at $18 to $18.25; good to choice 
$17.75 to $18, and fair to good $17.25 
to $17.75. Yearlings were scarce the 
entire month and not enough available 
to test values the past two weeks. The 
best here sold at $14.75 to $15. Only 
a few bunches of shorn lambs arrived 
and they sold at $14.50 to $15.15. 

Feeding lambs were as scarce as fat 
sheep and sales ranged from $15.50 to 
$16.50. Most of the supply was thin 
half fat lambs cut back from bunches 
sold to killers. Actual culls showed 
the smallest per cent on record, due to 
the fact that light receipts made both 
feeders and packers anxious to get the 
offerings. 

January sheep receipts in Kansas 
City were 92,500, and the smallest in 
the first month of any year since 1904. 
January, 1924, receipts were 118,967 
and the average January run for the 
past fifteen years was 135,600. In 1912 
the January record 
with 201,907. 


was. established 
C. M. Pipkin. 





ST. JOSEPH 





Sheep receipts for January were 
approximately 89,500, compared with 
105,918 in January a year ago. The 
lamb market for the month was the 
most irregular seen in some _ time. 
Prices were up one day and down the 
next, but the close finds values about 
$1.25 higher than a month ago. The 
closing top was $18.10, against $16.75 
the last day of December. The top 
reached $18.25 on several days and on 
the 14th $18.50 was paid, which stands 
as the high top. Clipped 
lambs sold up to $15.50 during the 
month, but quotations were around 
$15 on the close. The demand for 
feeders was good and bulk sold from 
$16.75@17.25 the last half of the month. 
There was a good demand for the lim- 
ited supply of aged sheep, ewes selling 
up to $10.65 on Monday of the last 
week, but by the close best were sell- 
ing at $10. H. H. Madden. 
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PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH’S 
ANNUAL ADDRESS 
(Continued from Page 28) 





tain auction sales whose _ inferior 
wools may be offered for sale—any 
of which may be used with psycholog- 
ical effect toward lowering the prices. 

The only safeguard against such 
happenings is that the grower shall 
be in a position to hold over his wool 
until conditions are again stabilized 
and a market based on real values 
again prevails. During the past year 
many growers have made their own 
low markets by selling too cheap. If 
growers will cooperate and pool their 
wools and properly warehouse them, 
they can be financed for a reasonable 
per cent of their value and then sold 
when the market is ready to take 
them on a fair basis of value. 


From now on and for a few years 
in the immediate future wool values 
are bound to remain stabilized near 
their present level unless some unfore- 
seen general calamity, which will af- 
fect values of all commodities, shall 
take place. You will have no doubt 
observed that the great wool produc- 
ing sections of the world market their 
wools cooperatively and under pool- 
ing arrangements through auctions. 
Neither the Australian clip nor the 
New Zealand clip is thrown onto 
the markets as we handle our wool in 
the United States. They are grouped 
and concentrated in certain centers 
and sold in such quantities and at 
such times as the market demands. 
Such auction sales are held from time 
to time throughout the year from one 
shearing season to another. Here in 
the United States we use, as a rule, 
the antiquated dumping system, which 
prevailed twenty-five years ago. 
Would it not be well to develop a 
more scientific system of marketing ot 
our wools based on cooperation, pool- 
ing and warehousing? 


The Tariff 
I have heretofore made _ several 
passing references to the tariff: As 
you are aware, we now have an act- 
ual tariff of 31 cents per pound based 
on the actual clean content of wool 
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as compared with a former theoreti- 
cal tariff of 33 cents per pound on 
wool in the grease and under which 
the actual tariff protection received 
by the grower amounted to from 15 
cents to 19 cents per clean pound. The 
tariff levied against imported New 
Zealand or other frozen lamb pro- 
ducts is now 5 cents per meat pound. 
These tariffs not only protect and 
stimulate the wool growing industry, 
but are of general benefit by reason 
of increasing the buying power of 
those who are engaged in the indus- 
try and who are located in a greater 
or less degree in every county in 
every state of the Union. The pro- 
duction of sheep and the growing of 
wool in the United States is an eco- 
nomic necessity, but unfortunately 
owing to the American standard of 
living and American scale of wages 
wool cannot for some years to come 
at least be successfully produced in 
this country on a competitive basis 
with foreign wools. We have neither 
the natural advantages, the cheap la- 
bor, the fostering government nor 
certain other advantages, climatic 
and otherwise, which the foreigner en- 
joys. Therefore, if we are to produce 
sheep and wool in this country a pro- 
tective tariff is necessary. 


Production and Profits 


Many people, and even wool grow- 
ers themselves, who are not acquainted 
with the facts and those who have 
analyzed the costs of production in 
this country, hazard the guess that 
on the present level of prices wool 
growers are or should be growing 
rapidly rich. Such people compare 
the annual outgo with the annual cash 
income in arriving at their conclu- 
sions and do not take into account 
certain fixed and unavoidable charges 
which in the long run must be charg- 
ed against production costs. The lat- 
might designate as 
“hidden or fixed overhead charges.” 
They include loss and depreciation, 
amounting to an annual average of 
20 per cent of the investment in 
sheep, expense of up-keep, and in- 
terest and taxes on collateral invest- 
ment in lands; proper equipment 


ter costs we 
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which is today essential; these aggre- 
gate fully as great an investment as 
that made in the livestock end of the 
business. Capital as well as labor is 
certainly worthy of its hire, and the 
livestock grower who is compelled to 
make a heavy investment in land and 
equipment cannot fairly or sately be 
called upon to furnish these items 
without a reasonable and adequate re- 
turn for them. 


We have attempted to show that 
the high costs to the consumer are 
principally a matter of costs of man- 
ufacture and distribution. Although 
the individual middleman or retailer 
may be making no money, in the ag- 
gregate there appear to be too many 
middlemen and too much overhead in 
distribution costs which must be ab- 
sorbed if finished goods are to reach 
the consumer at other than high costs. 
In the distribution of clothes and 
meats we are certainly paying a great 
price for the service and luxury which 
the modern purchaser demands. It is 
not reasonable that these costs should 
be charged against the producer of 
raw wool or lambs on the hoof. 

Tariff Making and the Tariff 
Commission 

We maintain that the American 
producer of wool is entitled to the 
same standard of living and of wages 
as is demanded and secured by other 
labor or fields of endeavor. We main- 
tain that as long as a protective tar- 
iff is invoked for the maintenance of 
manufacturing and other industries 
in this country, agriculture and live 
stock be placed on the same plane of 
consideration as other industries. Live 
stock and agriculture today consti- 
tute the main activities in the west- 
ern and intermountain states, and 
they cannot economically exist with- 
out reasonable tariff protection. It 
is not only the producers who are di- 
rectly interested, but every class of 
citizens in every town and hamlet in 
western country that is involved. The 
tariff is in no sense a bonus, but is 
designed to stabilize and maintain 
production and results in buying 
power to those interested, which is 
reflected through every avenue of 
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commerce and every citizen should be 
keenly interested in its maintenance 
as a business proposition. 


In the writing of the Fordney tariff 
act a section was included known as 
the “flexible provision.” This section 
of the law confers on a commission 
the power, upon complaint or petition, 
to make an investigation of the cost 
of production at home and abroad 
and to determine within limits of 50 
per cent whether the tariff should be 
increased or decreased. There has 
been some thought to the effect that 
this commission has the power on its 
own initiative to investigate the tariff 
rates made by Congress. We do not 
believe that such was the intent of 
Congress when the act was written. 
We believe that the commission 
should function only upon complaint 
and even then only order hearings 
after a preliminary investigation of 
the complaint has been made. The 
Tariff Commission should not be an 
initiatory, but rather should it be a 
fact-finding body, and its mission 
should be to place before the Presi- 
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dent, in accordance with the law, such 
facts as will enable him to deter- 
mine whether or not the true intent 
of Congress is operating effectively 
at any given time. 

The constitution confers upon Con- 
gress only the power to write a tariff 
or determine its provisions for the 
reason that questions of revenue are 
involved. It is a grave problem 
whether Congress can constitutionally 
confer on any bureau the power to 
write tariffs. The constitutionality of 
the flexible provision has been ques- 
tioned by constitutional lawyers, but 
has not yet been passed upon by the 
Supreme Court. 

There has grown up a tendency, es- 
pecially during and since the war, to- 
ward bureaucratic power and govern- 
ment in the United States. The Fed- 
eral Government has injected itself 
into the private affairs of states and 
individuals to an extent which is rap- 
idly approaching the condition which 
exists in Russia. Bureaus and bureau- 
crats have received or have taken to 
themselves confiscatory powers over 





FOR SALE 
About 3,500 coming four years old fine wool ewes, bred to fine wool bucks, lamb 
in March. About 2,400 fine wool ewe lambs and about 75 Rambouillet bucks, to- 
gether with ranch and range land of 1,900 acres. 
for 3,600 ewes, temporary allotment for 1,200 ewes. 
Write First National Bank of Baker, Oregon, for full particulars.’ 


Prior Forest Reserve allotment 








PACIFIC COOPERATIVE WOOL GROWERS 


SOME OF OUR NOVEMBER SALES 








for the Growers. 


FITZPATRICK BLDG. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





OREGON FINE 60c 
MOR 2 1) 58c 
IDAHO THREE-EIGHTHS .....................--.-------0-++ 58c 
Te RNIN panna secescaceressonecsewiact 58c 
PEN MO ica cscs ecsceg sn sckcie cay 50c 


WHEN BETTER PRICES ARE PAID—WE WILL GET THEM 
PRE-SHEARING ADVANCES AT 614% 


An Organization of the Growers by the Growers and 
Join Now—Write for Particulars. 


814 SANTA FE BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 








BOX 606 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
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the property of individuals and of 
states which, to say the least, con- 
stitute a great danger. Therefore we 
are inclined to question the wisdom 
of conferring on a tariff commission 
or any other commission, other than 
Congress, the power arbitrarily to 
dispose of the property rights and op- 
portunities of individuals. Even Con- 
gress itself is limited in this respect 
by the constitution. 

In any event the basis of investi- 
gations made by the Tariff Commission 
should be the initial costs of produc- 
tion. In a recent investigation of sugar 
by the commission, the results of 
which were sent to President Cool- 
idge, we understand that the cost of 
sugar beets laid down at the factory 
was the starting point of the investi- 
gation. In our judgment this is wholly 
wrong. From a tariff or sugar pro- 
duction standpoint the investigation 
should begin with the farmer and 
the cost of production of sugar beets 
by the farmer. The farmer is the one 
who actually produces the sugar. The 
sugar factory is simply an interme- 
dairy, mechanical agent for the re- 
lease of the sugar content from the 
sugar production through beets made 
by the farmer. In an investigation 
of the tariff on wool it would be just 
as reasonable to begin the investiga- 
tion with the cost of wool to the man- 
ufacturers. 

A tariff commission would be a val- 
uable asset to this country and of 
great assistance to Congress provided 
it is unprejudiced and without pre- 
conceived political theories, and if it 
is a high-class impartial fact-finding 
body only, and does not conceive it- 
self to be gifted with the bureaucratic 
power of disposing of the economic 
destinies of the nation. 


Live Stock and Agricultural Banking 


It is slowly becoming a matter of 
common knowledge among banking 
and livestock financial requirements 
and live stock financial requirements 
differ from the commercial and mer- 
cantile necessities of our business life. 
Commercial requirements are based 
on a turn-over from thirty to ninety 


days, and on rare occasions six 
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months. During past years agricul- 
ture was asked to fit its necessities 
into the plans made for commercial 
banking. The result has proven dis- 
astrous, not only to agriculture itself, 
but to bankers, livestock loan com- 
panies and other financial institutions. 

The nature of agriculture as de- 
vised and arranged by the Creator, 
and it cannot be changed by the hopes 
and wishes of man, calls for a long- 
time turnover. The farmer devotes 
twelve months toward planting, har- 
vesting and marketing his crops. In 
many instances before the crop of 
the present year has been sold, his 
activities toward the production of a 
new crop the following year have 
begun. In the case of live stock the 
period elapsing between production 
and sale of a crop is not less than 
nine to twelve months, and in many 
instances eighteen months. Credit 
should be proportional to turnover. 
This, of course, varies with the nature 
of the crop, the expense of which is 
being financed. Through our organ- 
ization efforts and the splendid con- 
sideration afforded agriculture by 
Congress a great improvement in 
financing facilities has been made dur- 
ing the past few years. However, 
there is still room for improvement 
and for a more practical and prompt 
application for credit relief. This is 
a work which your organization can 
do, provided you furnish it with the 
money which will give facilities to 
carry on. 

\griculture and livestock interest 
rates are in most instances too high. 
These rates should be more compar- 
able to commercial rates. We realize 
that, in the past, methods of granting 
agricultural loans have been entirely 
too slack as to questions of  state- 
ments or financial conditions of the 
borrower and definite ascertainment 
of securities offered and of purposes 
for which funds are to be used. It 
has required a terrific shock to both 
borrowers and lenders to bring us all 
to realization of these errors. The 
tendency is decidedly toward much 
stricter demands on the borrowers as 
to the character and amount of secur- 
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FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 


Choice Stock Ranch, beautifully lo- 
cated at foot of mountain. Will sup- 
port band of sheep and 100 head 
cattle. Sacrifice price. Write 


BOYD WALLACE 
McLeod, Montana 





AD 





Sheep Men Attention 


Have long term Government lease of en- 
tire island, approximately 40,000 acres, with 


plenty of grass, browse and water all the 
year. Will make attractive proposition to 
one or more sheepmen to form syndicate or 


company to stock same, or will sublease. For 


further information address 


C. E. BAINTER 


103 West Seventh Street, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 








Two Sheep Breeding Ranches 
(Comprising 277 acres—to be sold together) 


Adapted for thoroughbred sheep and 
for 300 head of cattle, also for trout 
growing, alfalfa seed growing, salt in- 
dustry, and prospective oil. Watered 
by springs, in artesian belt. 

Located in Middle Snake Valley, 
northwestern Millard County, Utah. 

Price—$25,000—part cash and terms 
to the right party. Or will accept a 
loan of $15,000 on both ranches at 7 
per cent for seven years, $5,000 of 
which will be applied immediately on 
permanent improvements on the two 
ranches. 


Cc. A. CONKLING & CO, 
Address: C. A. Conkling, General Manager, Box 658, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; or in care of National Wool 
Grower, 303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City. 





Grazing Land For Rent 


880 Acres suitable for lambing. 
Salt Lake and Garfield. 
Three flowing wells. 
ply 44 Apricot Ave., 

Wasatch 8071-m. 


Between 


Reasonable rent. Ap- 
Salt Lake. Telephone 














CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 
of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
is Offered For Sale 
One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 


ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 


Feed and water are unsurpassed. 
15,000 acres of deeded land. 


The price and terms are interesting. 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
6660 Lexington Ave. Hollywood, Calif. 








320 ACRES. THREE-FOOT WATER 
RIGHT, $7,000. 


Located a mile from Buena Vista, 
Colo., on main line D. & R. G. Half 
mile to loading pens. Owner can ac- 
quire grazing right on forest. No 
buildings, Excellent sheep proposition. 
Cash or will trade for property in 
Massachusetts or Virginia. 


H. R. KYLIE 
930 F Street, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














1925 DUES ARE NOW PAYABLE 








Office, Red Bluff, Calif. 


SHRINK + QUALITY + CONDITION = VALUE 


MR. WOOL GROWER 


Do you know the value of your clip? 


WE DO 


Ship your wool to this warehouse and secure the benefit of expert advice. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


U. S. Government Licensed and Bonded 
License 


No. 17 
Warehouse, Vina, Calif. 











Get a Subscriber for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 
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The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


ee Organized 1884 
i Share of stock, $5.00 


6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 


The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 


GEO. McKERROW 
President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Savethe Lambs 


== ; 

















AB aici side ae 








By docking your lambs with 
Ellenwood docking iron you will 
have no loss of life and no loss of 
weight from bleeding. More than 
1%, of all lambs docked by the 
knife bleed to death and the loss 
of blood in those that live causes 
a shrink in weight that they never 
recover. Lambs can be docked just 
as rapidly as with the knife and 
their rapid growth is not retard- 
ed by docking. 

Irons made by inexperienced 
men are not satisfactory. Ours 
are scientifically made. 


Irons, per set of three $5.00 
Our Special Stove for heat- 
ing Irons 6.00 





F. O. B. Red Bluff 


ELLENWOOD & CO. 


Red Bluff, California 
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ity offered. This is a good thing for 
the banker, but is a much better thing 
for the borrower. 

Many country banks are still suffer- 
ing from war inflation and post-war 
deflation. Though many of these banks 
have failed and some are suffering 
through their own fault, many others 
simply reflect the general hard con- 
ditions which have prevailed through- 
out the agricultural and livestock sec- 
tions of the West. The condition of 
these banks prevents them, in many 
instances today, from granting to 
livestock producers, who are entirely 
worthy of credit, the proper accom- 
modations to enable them to carry on. 
We believe that the agricultural com- 
mission called by President Coolidge 
will point the way to a solution of 
this problem. The average agricul- 
tural and livestock producer has found 
himself, after the war and after de- 
flation, burdened with debt and the 
chief help which can be given him 
today, aside from his own efficiency 
and hard work, is proper financing 
where it is merited, which will enable 
him to carry on productively and re- 
tire his debts. 


National Forest and Range Policy. 


Some disagreement unfortunately 
has arisen and is disturbing the here- 
tofore most pleasant relations with 
the Forest Service. From some un- 
known source a determined propa- 
ganda is being waged whose ultimate 
purpose is the payment by livestock 
users of the forests of fees into the 
national treasury far in excess of the 
costs of grazing administration of the 
forests. At the time the forests were 
created, and for many years thereafter 
we were led to believe that the costs 
of administration plus reasonable ex- 
penditure for necessary grazing im- 
provements, would be the limit. How- 
ever, this has all been changed, and it 
is now proposed to commercialize the 
forests and to put the government 
into the business of making a profit 
from its operations with the grower. 

Many years ago some of our more 
farseeing and gifted senators, espec- 
ially Senator Heyburn of Idaho, fore- 
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A powerful 
double-duty dip 


—kills both scabmites and ticks 


Most dips kill only one of these 
pests. Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate kills 
both scabmites and ticks. One dip- 
ping does the work of two; time 
and money saved. 

It contains 40% pure Nicotine. 
This high concentration makes it 
easy to handle and very economical. 
Oneten-pound tin dips1,000 sheep. 
The cost is less than 1% cents per 
head. 

Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate does not 
harm the wool, but it kills scabmites 
and ticks every time. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 
along with his name. 

NOTE —Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate 


is approved for use in official 
dipping of sheep for scabies. 






10-lb. tins 
$13.50 


2-lb. tins 
$3.50 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 





2 EAE Har Tosacco CHEMICAL Co, 


3955 Park Ave., St. Lowis, Mo. 











saw and predicted what would happen 
in the future. These prophecies seem 
about to be realized and it is only by 
the most strenuous efforts on our part 
that the present plan can be defeated 
or at least modified so as to meet 
fairly the actual conditions surround- 
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CHAMPION HAMPSHIRE WETHER 
AT ALL SHOWS 1924-1925 

= Weight 160 Ibs, sold for $1.05 per Ib. live 

= weight, dressed 59.37% per cent. This is 

= proof of the value commercially of our 

+ HAMPSHIRES 

= THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM, 

: Wendell, Idaho. 

= MINNIE W. MILLER, Owner. 

















America’s top ram for year 1924. Sold to Laid- 

law & Brockie, Muldoon, Idaho. The product of 

RIDGECREST FARM, Soda Springs, Idaho. 
H. L. Finch, Owner 








susuenanent 


HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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ing affected areas in and adjacent to 
the forests. 

The involved in this matter 
is not, as many suppose, the increase 
in fees that is now proposed to be 
made by the forest 
but it is decidedly the 
ciple involved. As we are aware 
a very large part of the area 
of the western states has been with- 


issue 


bureau, 
prin- 


drawn by the government into what 
are known as national forests. These 
areas comprise from one-third to as 
much as two-thirds of the area of some 
western states. Under what might be 
termed a form of absentee landlord- 
ism, the individual state affected, is 
deprived of the future developments 
for its own benefit of resources now 
lying vacant in the forests. It is de- 
prived of revenue from taxes and loses 
its police and other powers over these 
areas. Now it is further proposed 
that additional revenue, over and above 
the cost of administration, shall be 
levied against the state, through in- 
dividuals using the forests, for the 
purpose of paying the costs of forest 
conservation for the use of future 
generations. 

A bureaucratic form of government 
has been set up with unlimited and 
confiscatory powers from which there 
is no right of appeal.. Though today 
we are on most friendly terms with 
the bureau that administers the for- 
ests and the unusual powers which it 
possessses to date have not been 
abused, yet the power is there and 
who can tell, under different condi- 
tions, what the future may have in 
store for us and whether or not this 
power will not be abused. This is in 
my mind the great principle and issue 
which is involved in this controversy 
and not so much the present proposal 
as to the amount of fees. 

The original law and discussion of 
the law when it was proposed by 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Pinchot 
and other meritorious conservation- 
ists did not contemplate the payment 
of fees for the up-keep of the forests. 
The theory then was, and the law was 
based on that theory, that the for- 
ests could be conserved for future 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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Day Farms Company Rambouillets 


Topped the Sale on both Rams and Ewes at the Southern Utah Rambouillet Show 
and Sale, September 17, 18, 19, 1924. 


Yearling Ram, $280.00. Five-year-old Ewe, $105.00. Our entire offering brought 


an average of $94.50. We took one-half of the first prizes, three-fourths of 
the second prizes. 


FOR SALE NOW 


A very choice bunch of yearling rams, weighing 165 pounds, strictly range 
handled. 


100 head very choice young ewes, hand-bred to lamb in March. 


150 head ram lambs. 


Our sheep have a wonderful conformation, large bones, and good quality long 
staple wool. 


WILF'ORD DAY, Manager 




















At six months our 1,000 Ram lambs for 1925 average 120 pounds. 


DEER LODGE F'ARMS CoO. 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 























John H. Seely 
& Sons Co. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


BREEDERS OF 


Rambouillet Sheep 


The kind that built the rep- 
utation of Jericho Wool 





RAM NO. 7800—SOLD FOR $6,200.00 





Read the May issue of the 
National Wool Grower Your orders and 


correspondence solicited. 
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generations and at the expense of 
the general government of the United 
States in the same manner that river 
and harbor improvements, fishereis, 
th building of country roads and other 
federal activities were carried on and 
paid for. Subsequently, however, it 
was asked and readily granted that 
moderate fees be collected, which were 
to cover the cost of administration 
for livestock grazing. During the fol- 
lowing years successive increases were 
made in these fees until the fees now 
paid cover not only the cost of ad- 
ministration, but over 200 per cent in 
addition. 

We desire to fortify ourselves in 
the knowledge and by law, if possible, 
that the future does not contain with- 
in itself the possibility that any bu- 
reau has the power to destroy our 
industries through rules and regula- 
tions and policies over which we have 
no control except sufferance and from 
which we have no appeal, and we be- 
lieve that every right-thinking Amer- 
ican, when he knows our story, will 
stand soulder to shoulder with us. 
To this end we have favored and now 
urge the enactment into law of the 
bill introduced in the United States 
Senate by Senator Phipps. (S. 2424.) 

Western Manufacturing 


A significant and interesting de- 
velopment of the past year was the 
move toward wool manufacturing on 
the Pacific Coast. The concerns now 
operating in the southern part of this 
state appear to be proceeding along 
sound lines and under wise direction. 
Nowhere away from the Atlantic 
Coast are climatic conditions so fa- 
vorable for conversion of wool into 
cloth as in the vicinities of Los An- 
geles, San Francisco and Portland. 
Time will be needed to develop and 
train the skilled employees that have 
made famous the products of east- 
ern and British mills, but with the 
attractiveness of living conditions on 
this coast competent labor can be at- 
tracted and held. 

With increasing population and con- 
sumptive demand out here for all the 
necessities or luxuries of a happy peo- 
ple the prospects are indeed bright for 
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SUUUEAUANUUANaUREtEnENeCNt 


BULLARD BROS. 


Breeders of Rambouillet Sheep Woodland, California 
FLOCK FOUNDED IN 1873 





Having lost “Monarch” and 
“Ted” this year, stuff sired by 
them are limited. Our offerings 
are: 


250 two-year-old range rams. 





500 yearling range rams. 





100 head of yearling stud rams. 


Correspondence Solicited 


“Son of Ted” 
F. N. BULLARD, - Manager Sold L. N. Marsden, Parowan, Utah, in 


1923, for $1000.00 











DELAINE MERINOS 


The Ideal Wool and Mutton Sheep. Years of careful selection and breeding 
have produced a big smooth, blocky-built sheep, well covered with long dense 
Delaine wool of fine fiber and crimp with oil enough to make it soft and silky. 
Cross them on range ewes and double your wool clip. R. W. Warner of Baker, 
Ore., crossed my rams on six-pound ewes and his yearlings averaged eleven pounds. 
My stock rams shear 30 to 32 pounds. Have ewes that shear up to 24 pounds. Rams 
for 1924 all sold. Have 125 big, smooth ram lambs—a choice bunch, Write for 
photos or come and see them. Can spare a carload of yearling and two-year-old 


as FRANK H. RUSSELL, Wakeman, Ohio 








The CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 








Our foundation was 
laid by the use of 


The blood and 


type of San Peter sires selected from 
predominate in the best flocks of the 
our flock United States and 


Europe. 











SAN PETER 


We are retaining only the best half of the ewes of our ram breeding flock. Our future of- 
ferings will be smaller but of still higher quality than in the past. Our pens of 25 Rambouil- 
let Range Rams Topped the Salt Lake Sale in four out of the last five years. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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success of a wisely established and 
conducted wool manufacturing indus- 
try. They will broaden the market at 
the door of our wool producing terri- 
tory and give further aid to the 
strengthening of the wool handling 
and selling agencies on the coast that 
are already giving such good service 
to the men who grow the wool. 


Pay Your Debts 


In conclusion, I wish to impress 
upon you the necessity of supporting 
and supporting liberally your state 
and your national organizations. Along 
this road lies the way to safety. In 
the present period you are indebted to 
an extent much greater than you real- 
ize to your organizations and to men 
who have worked for you without 
fear, favor or pay. Please bear in 
mind that we have evil days behind 
us and that evil days may be ahead. 
God grant that they may be few and 
far off. In the present period of pros- 
perity let us not be carried away by 
inflation. The past is so recent that 
its lesson should not be _ forgotten. 
Wherever and whenever possible re- 
duce your debts. When the demons, 
greed and avarice, tempt you, con- 
sult your good wife before yielding to 
the temptation. When you are bor- 
rowing money take your banker into 
your confidence as you would your 
doctor. With the good wife on one 
side and the banker on the other, you 
will not go far astray. If you are for- 
tunate enough to reach a condition 
where you are operating on a surplus 
with all debts paid, you will be more 
independent and better qualified to 
follow really sound business practices 
in production and in marketing. From 
year to year set aside a little surplus 
and keep it in a safe place so that if 
needed you will know where to find 
it. This is cheap and safe insurance 
for the future. 











PRODUCTIVE SHEEP HUSBANDRY, By W. C. Coffe 


e - . 
SHEEP, FARM AND STATION MANAGEMENT, By EH. Pearce 


RANGE PASTURE MANAGEMENT, By Dr. A. W. Sampson 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, Salt Lake City, Utah 


$2.50 
$4.50 
$4.00 
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Sire in Service—C. P. Raup, 616 
NOW OFFERING 
A few Top Yearling Rams. 20 Yearling 
Ewes. 60 Ewes, mixed ages. 
All ewes offered safely in lamb to 
sire shown above. 


CHANDLER P. RAUP, Springfield, Ohio 
R. D. 10 











GET YOUR NEIGHBOR TO SUB- 
SCRIBE TO THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER, $1.50 PER YEAR. 





Grow More Wool 


Merinos Excel All Breeds in 
Wool Production 


Write For Literature and List of Breeders 








The American and Delaine 


Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 











American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 
President 
F. N. Bullard, Woodland, California 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 
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POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 





My 1924 offerings: 
425 Yearling Rams, all eligible to 
registration, and over half polled. 
300 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
years old. 
Matched teams of Registered 
Percheron mares. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 











PLEASE MENTION THE WOOL 
GROWER WHEN ANSWERING AD- 


VERTISEMENTS. 





MEMBERSHIP FEES IN THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1925 ARE NOW DUE 











1923 at the Sale. 


1925S 


Single or car lots 


consignments in 1924. 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
Phone 174 








At four recent National Ram _ Sales, we 
have purchased the highest priced Stud Rams. 


We sold the highest priced Range Rams in 


Choice Rams and Ewes 


STUD RAMS our SPECIALTY 


Have sold Japan the past 7 years. Two 


JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


P. O. Box 219 


Mt.Pleasant Rambouillet F‘arm 

















OLD 467 


Grand Champion 3 Successive Years State and County Fairs. His 


Son was Grand Champion 1923-24 and sheared 54 Ibs. of wool, 
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